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RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


IIL. 
POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION, Past AND PRESENT. 


HE cherished purpose of the writer of this series of contributions 

to the current history of the subjugated South, as well as one 

main object of the Magazine for which they have been prepared, is to 
preserve and embalm, for the benefit of posterity, a’true record of the 
events which have illustrated the troublous times through which we of 
this generation have passed, and whose trials are not yet over. Short 
as has been the lapse of the intervening time, their earlier traces have 
been almost entirely obliterated or defaced by the hurried forced- 
march in a wrong direction on the part of a ruling majority, dragging 
a reluctant but powerless minority after them. Never since constitu- 
tional government superseded monarchical rule has such a retrograde 
movement been witnessed as that wrought by our four years’ war and 
the triumph of the consolidationists, in so far as State policy and per- 
sonal rights and privileges were implicated ; and the end is not yet. 
The material ruin wrought by the war, mighty as it was, to the heart 
of the thinker and true patriot is dwarfed by the recognition of that 
political ruin which wrecked at the same time State sovereignty, State 
rights, and all the checks so wisely imposed on the authority of Presi- 
dent and Congress by the framers of the Constitution, and of the 
federation of which it was the charter. Over all this wreck and ruin 
the one-man power has loomed up gigantic, slightly tempered only by 
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the edicts of a Congress which, in violation of the Constitution, im- 
posed three new amendments on the whole American people, without 
the full representation of that people being present or assenting 
thereto. For nane of the seceding States were represented in either 
branch of Congress when those amendments (requiring a two-third 


* vote) were adopted ; and the subsequent proceedings, both of Presi- 


dent and Congress, have been as persistently arbitrary, illegal, and 
unconstitutional as they possibly could have made them. Yet the 
Southern people having, perforce, ratified and accepted these amend- 
ments, both principie and policy dictate acquiescence in and submission 
to them, for the sake of peace and prosperity in time to come. Yet 
this series of papers would be incomplete without some reference, how- 
ever brief and imperfect, to innovations so vitally important to us, 
and to the generation that is to succeed us in heritage of Southern 
soil. To that coming generation the name and fame of their fathers 
must be doubly dear, though of all their sorrows and sufferings they 
can form but an inadequate conception ; and the rea8ons which have 
compelled even a tacit consent and enforced submission to the order 
of things which has so changed the position and prospects of the 
land we love, are requisite to plead our vindication at the bar of pos- 
terity for the renunciation we have made of rights, privileges, and 
powers guaranteed to us by the Federal compact under which we 
formed a constituent part of the American Union. The whole story 
would be too long to tell in this place. Possibly it never will be told 
in its entirety by the men who alone could recapitulate all the facts, 
for many reasons unnecessary to refer to. Yet a brief outline of the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the political drama of reconstruction effected 
during the last eight years since that performance began, may partially 
serve our purpose, and interest as well as refresh the memory of many 
of our present readers. 

In treating so wide a theme within so narrow a space, important 
omissions must of course be made, but even a skeleton is better than 
no relic at all. Before taking a rapid retrospect, let us look around 
us and see what is the situation to-day. Let us summon three 
impartial witnesses, thus : 

Witness No. 1.—“Out of the Louisiana case comes the inevitable 
moral, that the worst result of the war was the legislation it led to for 
the reconstruction of the insurrectionary States. Cities that were 
burned will be rebuilt ; harbors that were obstructed will be cleaned 
out again ; industry, activity, and the natural wealth of the country will 
remedy all the material devastation ; even the places of the fallen will 
be filled again. But the mischievous laws that were made to guarantee 
a party supremacy when the war was over, and which reconstructed, 
not the Federal States, but the Federal Constitution, these have im- 
pressed the political system, upon the integrity of which the freedom 
of the people depended, with changes from which it seems unlikely it 
will ever recover.” 

Witness No. 2-— “Southern politics still bear the appearance of 
utter complication. In Virginia, perhaps, there is less chaos than in 
most of the Southern States ; but the letter published in Zhe Tribune 
to-day, shows that the contest for the United States Senatorship in 
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that State is bringing to the surface a great number of antagonistic 
elements. Possibly these may be eventually quieted ; but they now 
present a very much troubled appearance. In Texas, however, things 
are much more hopeless. There is apparently an irrepressible con- 
flict between the Constitution and the election laws. This precipitates 
a contest between the ins and the outs, which, like similar disagree- 
ments, seems likely to lead to infinite confusion.” 

Witness No. 3.—“When the sad condition of affairs in Louisiana 
is attracting the attention of the whole country ; when Mississippi has 
elected a steamboat porter to the United States Senate, only because 
his skin is black: the proceedings of the South Carolina Legislature 
are more scandalous than at any time since the close of the war. 
No one can deny that some of the members of the colored race have 
shown a rare capacity for public affairs ; yet, owing to a combination 
of unfortunate circumstances, the race has not distinguished itself 
favorably in the three States we have mentioned. The Legislature of 
South Carolina is apparently a gang of thieves, intent only upon plun- 
dering the people whom it is supposed to serve. Long practice has 
made the Legislature of the State a perfected system of brigandage. 
Ignorant negroes, transplanted from the cotton-fields to the halls of 
the Capitol, where they have been drilled by unscrupulous white ad- 
venturers, have naturally made a mockery of government, and bank- 
rupted the State. It is not surprising that such legislators, repre- 
senting constituencies debased by a long period of vassalage, and 
under such tutelage, should have displayed an ingenuity in fraud which 
has no parallel in history.” 

These are not the utterances of any Southern man or press, 
although the sad truths they embody have been seared on the Southern 
soul during the long and lingering years that have followed the war, 
and borne the bitter fruits of what has in mockery been styled “ Re- 
construction.” They are the late echoes of the remorse, or recogni- 
tion of the Northern conscience of the hapless lot of those they once 
styled their “erring sisters,” to whom their tender mercies have 
indeed been cruel, on whose hapless heads have been showered 
down a succession of plagues compared with which those old Egyp- 
tian ones were light. The citations above come from organs of 
Northern sentiment in their great capital city, the persistent advo- 
cates of the policy whose bitter fruits have become distasteful even 
to them, although they are “of the tree they planted,” and a little 
political prescience might have shown them what fruit must come 
from such a seed. ‘They are very recent utteranées, all of them ; the 
first from the New York Herald, the second from the New York 
Tribune, the third (which is more outspoken and significant still) from 
the special organ of the Administration and the party in power, the 
New York Zimes. When such echoes come from such quarters, were 
it not both a shame and a sin if Southern voices were silent and not 
ready to protest against such iniquities, the fruits of so-called Recon- 
struction ? x 

The three prostrate States of which special mention has been made, 
as though their cases were exceptional, have indeed been made to 
pass under a heavier yoke, and remain crushed beneath it for a longer 
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time than their less hapless sisters, it is true. They seem to have 
been specially selected as scapegoats on the ancient model, before 
“peace upon earth and good-will towards men” were accepted as 
the great rules which should regulate the lives of nations as well as 
of individuals, But they are not so entirely exceptional as the late 
remorse of the conscience-stricken perpetrators of these wrongs may 
seek to make the outside world believe in palliation of or apology for 
a policy, stubbornly pursued and persisted in in the face of full light 
and knowledge of the injustice, injury and ruin that policy was visiting 
on the helpless heads of the ten millions of men, women and children 
subjected to the rule of the Radical party and its Rump Congress, 
which equally misrepresented the real will and wishes of the Northern 
as well as of the Southern people. All the “insurrectionary States” 
have been in more or less degree the sufferers under the system of 
oppression and repression which the victorious North substituted for 
forgiveness or reconstruction—the policy of hate, which dictated and 
was practically carried out in legislation and government for the long 
term of seven years, and which has only been relaxed recently in its 
treatment of any of them—although circumstances and good man- 
agement proved potential in most of the subjugated States to work 
out their deliverance, while other circumstances equally potential have 
riveted the chains on their more luckless sisters, until in despite of 
all their old traditions and cherished principles, and in defiance of 
the plainest doctrines of constitutional rights, they are compelled to 
prostrate themselves “at the foot of the throne” at Washington for 
relief and restitution to equality, or at least self-government, wrested 
from them by the combined forces of carpet-bagger, negro, and Pre- 
sidential and Congressional interference and control. Had not our 
Southern people been so repeatedly disappointed by fair promises 
followed by small performances on the part of the leaders of Northern 
opinion, they might regard such admissions as the avatar of a 
brighter dawn, as the pricking of a disturbed conscience, and the 
promise of an approaching recognition of the principles and teachings 
of those true Republicans, the fathers of this republic, which they in 
their most despondent moments never dreamed could have been con- 
verted into the terrible and crushing engine of oppression and terror, 
of late inspiring with despair the friends of true freedom at home and 
abroad. 

Taking as our theme these texts, let us rapidly retrace some of the 
steps by which the consummation complained of has been reached ; 
and the melancholy retrospect may teach us all how much truth there 
may be as to these complaints over the sad situation of the country, 
as well as indicate the still sadder possibilities in the future towards 
which we are drifting steadily and irresistibly, still to “shoot a 
Niagara” more perilous than that “hell of waters” on the Canadian 
shore, so far as “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are 
involved for us and our posterity. 

The earlier indications were all most hopeful and reassuring. The 
terms accorded by General Grant to our great captain, whose sur- 
render sealed the fate of the Confederacy and virtually terminated the 
struggle, as well as the convention made between General Sherman 
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and General Johnston when it actually terminated, as also the previous 
utterances and openly expressed intentions of President Lincoln him- 
self, confirmed these happy presages, and consoled our stricken people 
under their many calamities. There was no reason to believe that 
the liberal spirit and friendly feeling manifested by Mr. Lincoln at as 
late a period as the Hampton Roads conference had undergone any 
alteration, or that he would not show a wise magnanimity now, when 
he was so perfectly master of the situation, and so strong in the con- 
fidence and love of his own people—stronger in that hour of triumph 
than all the politicians and all the Generals who surrounded him, 
through that strange and salient individuality of his which gave him 
the name of “ Father Abraham” among his “loyal” subjects. Con- 
sequently when a rash and misguided man, the supposed agent of the 
South, assassinated him, the recoil was terrible in proportion to the 
strength of the sentiment it outraged—the sentiment which hailed 
Abraham Lincoln as the “Preserver of the Union” and arbiter of 
Southern destinies, against whose decision there could be no appeal, 
as the wisest as well as the fittest man in “the nation” to secure the 
fruits of that victory which the popular judgment attributed chiefly 
to his management and decision. And undoubtedly he was the 
great central figure, the great accepted embodiment of the Northern 
national will, before and after that hour when the surrender at Appo- 
mattox announced to the world the new departure the American people 
had taken, and the new political era they had entered upon, whose 
consequences no mortal man may yet safely predict, so sudden and 
startling has been the alteration in both the theory and practice of 
our so-called Republican government. Whatever the honor or the 
responsibility for this mighty change may be hereafter, either or both 
are due to Abraham Lincoln ; not to the political trimmers and trick- 
sters, like Seward, who surrounded him, and sought in vain to sway 
his policy or his purpose ; nor his bull-dogs and sea-dogs who blindly 
obeyed orders from headquarters, and did their butcher’s work pro- 
fessionally, for patriotism, pay or glory, as the case might be. As to 
General Grant, neither then nor since has he ever pretended to any 
other credit than that of a successful soldier. His political réle com- 
menced after his election to the Presidency, and no one would admit 
this more readily than himself. The shifty Seward, who with the 
ruthless Stanton had abused authority and power, and perverted the 
public mind by the arbitrary and —— exercise of their functions, 
debauching the popular sentiment, and inaugurating despotism in its 
most degrading phases, jealous as they were of their master, crouched 
before his determined purpose, and fawned upon and flattered while 
they sought to betray him, conscious of his superior popularity and 
the possession of the popular confidence in his honesty, never accorded 
to them. The trenchant pen cf Judge Black has recently recorded 
the facts in regard to the relations existing between the President and 
his Secretary of State, and the same strong hand skinned the Secretary 
of War not very long before, and his testimony establishes the supe- 
rior claims of Lincoln to the merit or demerit of the initiation and 
execution of the measures which commenced and successfully con- 
cluded the war for the continuance of the Union. 
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When the hand of a foolish and frenzied egotist, on that fatal night 
of Good Friday, cut the thread of Abraham Lincoln’s life, and un- 
loosed chaos again, setting back upon the dial-plate the hand of real 
reconstruction which that strange and anomalous nature had ad- 
vanced, and would have put further forward still, a mighty mischief 
was wrought whose consequences the whole country groans under to- 
day. An hour before that act the whole American people panted for 
peace, for rest, for reconciliation ; worn and wearied with war, sick of 
fraternal strife, satiated with struggle and excitement, and exultant 
over the dearly-bought victory, the triumphant North was as ready to 
resume her old relations as the vanquished and despairing South was 
willing to submit again to the Siamese ligature she had so vainly striven 
to cut asunder with the sword. Recognising the fact that Providence 
had not smiled upon her efforts to sunder that tie, and that the sections 
must live together in the future as in the past, when our wearied legions 
laid down their arms we felt the necessity of accepting the terms dic- 
tated by the victor, and in mingled anxiety and hope looked to Lincoln 
as the arbiter of Southern as well as Northern destinies. With the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln were again unchained all the evil passions 
engendered by the war, and a new charter of license and arbitrary 
power was given to the men who had made “the religion of hate” 
their creed, and who hoped to perpetuate their lease of power by pan- 
dering to popular passion. The elevation to the Presidency of a man, 
as Lincoln’s successor, who had been a renegade to hls own people, 
and suffered insult and injury, contempt and contumely af their hands 
in consequence, aggravated the evils of the situation. The earlier 
demonstrations made by Andrew Johnson were such as to confirm the 
saddest forebodings- of Southern men. He had declared himself 
before as the Moses of the colored race ; he now constituted himself 
the champion and avenger of “the martyred President,” and the ex- 
ecution of Wirtz and Mrs. Surratt, under the forms of law, as well as 
the first civil measures adopted by his administration, were in direct 
antagonism to the humane and patriotic intentions of his predecessor, 
who could better afford to be magnanimous and just, Nor when 
“swinging around the circle,” at a later period, and apparently adopting 
a different policy, did the new President aid the South. On the con- 
trary, he only fanned into a fiercer glow the expiring embers of fraternal 
strife ; and it may well be doubted whether his late friendship was 
not more fatal to the Southern people than his earlier enmity. 

From April, 1865, up to the autumn of that year, President Johnson 
pursued the policy of hate, and was as bitter a persecutor of the 
Southern people as was Saul of Tarsus before his conversion. That 
record is written in blood as well as in tears, and cannot be obliter- 
ated. Butin his message of December 18th, 1865, having first sent 
Gen. Grant on a Southern tour to observe and report on Southern 
sentiment, and having received a satisfactory assurance from him on 
that point, President Johnson boldly attempted to reverse his own 
steps and follow in those of his predecessor, by initiating a policy of 
reconciliation and restoration which, if successful, would have made 
him indeed the saviour of his country and of the Constitution. In that 
message he thus distinctly proclaims the real sentiment and attitude 
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of the vanquished section, in words which must be historical hereafte., 
for they embody the testimony of an adversary and an enemy. These 
are President Johnson’s words: “The people throughout the entire 
South evince a laudable desire to renew their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment, and to repair the devastations of war by a prompt and cheer- 
ful return to peaceful pursuits.” In corroboration of his own state- 
ment, he appended to his message the report made by Gen. Grant, 
whom he had just sent on a special mission through “the late insur- 
rectionary States,” to learn and report the temper and intentions of 
the citizens of those States toward the General Government. On his 
return the General-in-chief, with soldier-like bluntness and brevity, 
endorsed, perhaps suggested, the Presidential statement, confirming it 
in the plainest possible language, without the shadow of doubt or 
hesitation. “I am satisfied,” he reports, “that the mass of thinking 
men of the South accept the present situation of affairs in good faith.” 
And again, more strongly: “My observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that the citizens of the Southern States are anxious to return 
to self-government, within the Union, as soon as possible ; that, while 
reconstructing, they want and require protection from the Government ; 
that they are in earnest in wishing to do what they think is required 
by the Government, not humiliating to them as citizens ; and that if 
such a course were pointed out they would pursue it in good faith. It 
is to be regretted that there cannot be a greater commingling at this 
time between the citizens of the two sections, and particularly of those 
entrusted with the law-making power.” Acting upon his new policy, 
President Johnson permitted and encouraged the Southern States to 
reorganise their State Governments, on a plan and basis dictated to 
them, involving the abolition of slavery, repudiation of their war debts, 
and a revision of their constitutions by newly elected legislators, who 
formally embodied these hew features, as well as the 13th amendment, 
by which slavery was formally abolished. These legislatures were 
allowed to elect their senators and members of Congress, and the 
pathway to peace and restoration seemed open once more. Early in 
the year 1866 the Southern States were prepared to return into full 
communion with their Northern sisters in Congress assembled, having 
formally notified them of their acceptance of the results of the war, 
through the bodies thus organised and acting under the highest 
authority. 

But Andrew Johnson could not control the Republican party as 
Abraham Lincoln could have done, had life been spared him. The 
political lieutenants of Lincoln rose in revolt against his successor, 
and nullified both his purposes and his policy by Congressional action, 
and neutralised his amiable intentions by Congressional enactments. 
The Philadelphia Convention assembled for the purpose of upholding 
the policy of Andrew Johnson, and the imprudent and ill-advised ut- 
terances of the President himself, while “swinging around the circle” 
during the tours he made in the hope of sustaining his position through 
popular support, thwarted his policy and recoiled with crushing weight 
on the Southern States. The presence of leading Southern men at 
that convention, and their alleged complicity in Mr. Johnson’s plans, 
gave apretext to the extreme Radical politicians of the North—headed 
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by that remorseless old man, Thaddeus Stevens, the Warwick of the 
extremists — to raise the cry of “treason” and “disloyalty,” and “ fire 
the Northern heart” by appeals to patriotism, prejudice and passion. 
Andrew Johnson was read out of the party, and his new fusion party 
was strangled in its cradle at Philadelphia ; while the Union-savers in 
Congress immediately went to work to reduce the Southern States 
into the condition of military districts and subject provinces. 

This was the first step backward of that series of retrograde move- 
ments termed Reconstruction —which really meant disorganisation and 
destruction. Then followed a rapid series of reconstruction acts, cover- 
ing four years and numbering fourteen— some of them “ reconstruct- 
ing” the same State twice over, as in the case of Georgia— all of 
which after the termination of that period were practically rendered 
null and void by the Ku-Klux act of April 2oth, 1871, by the terms of 
which authority was given to the then President (Grant) to set aside 
or supersede said governments so constituted by military rule, abso- 
lutely at his own discretion. Thaddeus Stevens did not live long 
enough to see all the fruits of the tree he planted ; but he did live 
long enough to feed fat his ancient grudge against the South, and 
avenge the insults and indignities heaped upon him in Congress by 
some of her hot-headed representatives there during the long years 
that he stood almost solitary and alone as an abolitionist, and almost 
a Pariah in that body. For he had been a representative man in that 
body for many years, and evinced a stubborn fortitude and courage 
in upholding extreme abolition principles, in and out of that body, 
which, combined with his undoubted talent and defiance of the laws 
of God and man, gave him the position and the power of a Robespierre 
in the new Rump Parliament which assumed the title of a Congress, 
with almost one-half of the States composing the federation unrepre- 
sented, 

Next to Abraham Lincoln—and after his death, first of all— 
Thaddeus Stevens enjoyed the confidence of his party, and com- 
manded the reluctant obedience of his rivals among the political 
leaders, For he was undoubtedly honest and earnest in his convic- 
tions —- as incorruptible as Robespierre, to whom he has already been 
likened, and as inexorable in his vengeance, which he possibly may 
have deceived himself into mistaking for patriotism, or “loyalty,” its 
newly discovered counterpart and substitute. In private life a prac- 
tical miscegenationist and social outlaw, he defied the public opinion 
of his own community with a hardihood and a cynicism almost un- 
paralleled ; and the same qualities which characterised his private life 
predominated in his public career, Towering above his mates as did 
Satan among his peers, he sits highest on the bad eminence of those 
reconstruction acts which systematised fraud and legalised misgov- 
ernment ; for the monstrous birth sprang from his brain and was nursed 
into vigor by his hand, though he died before the full proportions of 
this monster were developed, If Abraham Lincoln had lived he 
promised to play the part of apostle of peace. The réle Thaddeus 
Stevens chose and persistently followed was that of an apostle of hate, 
and he fulfilled his mission, even in those later days when failing 
health and shattered frame announced his own end near, Gaunt, 
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ghastly, and spectral, with haggard eyes deep-sunken under his sallow 
forehead, over which the parchment skin seemed strained, with a cruel 
sneer curving down the corners of his mouth, and his feeble frame 
propped up on his seat, near which his crutch was placed, he looked, as 
he was, a genius more potent for evil than for good—the earthly Nemesis 
of the stricken South, now prostrate beneath his feet. It is a curious 
coincidence that as the crippled Couthon was one of the most cruel 
and implacable of the revolutionary tribunal of the French Reign of 
Terror, so history should reproduce itself in ours by a parallel in 
Stevens first, and later in the person of his successor in the leadership 
of the party, Senator Morton, a partial paralytic too. What 
Stevens was, Morton és to-day for the South. The head and hand of 
this policy of hate was Thaddeus Stevens, who did not add hypocrisy 
to his other vices, public or private, as boldly warring against social 
restraints in his private life as against constitutional guarantees in 
his treatment of the reconstruction question, He openly avowed, even 
gloried in the fact, that the measures he proposed and carried through 
Congress were outside of the Constitution, were in fact revolutionary ; 
and with merciless logic and scathing scorn exposed the cowardice 
of his less audacious associates who sought the cover of some shadow 
of constitutional right to protect them in thus legislating away the 
first great principles of constitutional liberty over the whole area of 
the “late insurrectionary States,” now forced back into the Union 
they had sought to leave. 

On the 18th of June, 1866, Mr. Stevens having carefully prepared 
his bombshell, exploded it in Congress. On that day a bill was 
introduced by him in the House, and by Mr. Fessenden in the 
Senate, from a joint committee acting under his dictation, that the 
South ought not to be reinstated in its relations with the General 
Government without precautionary legislation, involving punishment 
for past offences and protection against imaginary disloyalty still 
existing there. This bill was in fact intended to legalise the pro- 
scription and exclusion from places of profit or trust of all the decent 
portion of the population, and confide the government of the Southern 
States to the “thieving carpet-baggers ” and negroes, reinforced by a 
few native-born renegades (scalawags), who constituted the Radical 
party and “loyal persons” within their borders. But this act was 
only the preface. The remorseless old man five months later pro- 
duced a supplementary bill, more sweeping still in its provisions, 
intended to exclude Southern representation in. Congress, remitting 
them to a condition even below the territorial, On the 11th of De- 
cember, 1866, a bill passed the House by which the Southern States, 
as still disloyal, were denied representation, which a subservient Senate 
also ratified, under the crack of Stevens’ whip, on the 1st of February, 
1867, thus shutting the door against the representatives of all the 
late so-called Confederate States, which, however, were still held to 
be part and parcel of the Union, with the privilege of taxation, but 
not of representation — subject provinces in short, Under the iron 
tod of this self-appointed dictator, his more timid and less sincere 
associates passed that series of reconstruction measures which per- 
fected the liberation of the slave by enslaving his former master, and 
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kept up the agitation in the Northern mind against Southern “rebels ” 
and “traitors,” renewed by the assassination of Lincoln, continued by 
the first acts of Johnson (notably by the Surratt trial and condemna- 
tion, as well as that of Wirtz), and completed by the Philadelphia 
Convention and the Ku-Klux bugbear. Of course the “loyal” 
carpet-baggers were ever ready to swell the chorus of this refrain, and 
to invefit “ outrages” against black and white loyalists at the South, 
until the reiteration and endorsement by Congress of their calumnies 
impressed the minds of the Northern masses with their truth, and 
rendered all efforts to undeceive them vain and futile. During the 
last part cf his administration Andrew Johnson was powerless — 
impotent for good or evil, and himself under the ban of that public 
opinion which held him as an accomplice of the “rebels and traitors ” 
who composed the Southern population. 

With the incoming of a new administration hope again revived in 
the Southern heart. But it required only a very brief interval to 
prove that the hope was unfounded, and that King Stork had suc- 
ceeded King Log. A new era had indeed commenced, and one 
whose end is not yet, the era of personal government; and the 
new President in providing for his family and friends had: neither 
time nor inclination to attend to such knotty questions as those of 
reconstruction, even had he understood them. The revolution, like 
Saturn, had devoured its own children, and new men had come to 
the front to reap the fruits which other hands had planted. Seward 
and Stanton, Holt and Dana, Chase and the old abolition leaders, in- 
cluding Charles Sumner, possessed no influence and power over the 
new regime, and after the death of Stevens all the pioneers were 
thrust aside to make way for the men who were generated by the war, 
either in military or political circles. 

But before this change of men was effected, and during its progress, 
the work of reconstruction went, not steadily, but irregularly on, ac- 
cording to the caprice or the policy of Congress, to whose hands 
Andrew Johnson was forced, and General Grant willingly, submitted 
it. A brief catalogue, simply of the dates and character of these 
thirteen separate acts, may be useful for reference to those who seek 
thoroughly to inform themselves as to all the tortuous phases and 
winding paths by which comparative reconstruction has been reached 
after eight years in all but four or five of the Southern States, whose 
exceptional ill-fortune has left them still weltering in a sea of troubles, 
and unsettled still. Those exceptional States are South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, and measurably Alabama and 
North Carolina, Here is the list :— 

Fune 18th, 1866.— Joint Committee’s Report in Senate and House 
against restoring the South to full communion. 

Deember 11th, 1866, and February 1st, 1867.— Bills passed denying 
representation to South in Congress, by House and Senate. 

March 2d, 1867.— First Reconstruction Act passed, declaring non- 
existence of legal governments in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
and Arkansas, resolving them into military districts, with martial law 
replacing civil, with power in the commanding Generals to sentence to 
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death with approval of the President. This Act, one year after 
peace, initiated the rule of martial law over the Southern States. 

March 23d, 1867.— Second Reconstruction Act passed, ordering 
State conventions to frame constitutions, under specific instructions 
on important points from Washington, and to reorganise the Southern 
States Governments on a prescribed pattern, without which obedience 
their acts to be null and void. 

Fuly 19th, 1867.— Passage of Reconstruction Act No. 3, specifying 
and enlarging the powers of the military Governors, and declaring 
that neither they nor their subordinates were amenable to the juris- 
diction, or bound by “any opinion of any civil officer of the United 
States” or cf the separate States. 

Then there was a brief pause, a cessation of this shower of enact- 
ments to disorganise all old State constitutions, for the space of eight 
months, during which period the personal or military government was 
in operation. Then the work was recommenced. 

March 11th, 1868.— Was passed Reconstruction.Act No. 4, decree- 
ing that less than a majority of the registered vote was sufficient to 
make a valid election under the Congressional scheme. 

Sune 22d, 1868.— Was passed Reconstruction Act No. 5, specially 
referring to the admission of Arkansas to representation in Congress. 

Sune 26¢h.— Reconstruction Act No. 6, admitting North Carolina 
to the same privileges, together with South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Louisiana, under specified conditions. 

Then comes another long breathing-spell for nine months more, 
when the game began again. 

April 10th, 1869.— Reconstruction Act No. 7, ordering elections to 
be held in the States of Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas. 

Dec. 23d, 1869.— Reconstruction Act No. 8, for the purpose of 
reconstructing Georgia on the new plan. 

Fan. 26th, 1870.— Reconstruction Act No. 9, admitting Virginia 
into full communion. . 

Feb, 1st, 1870,— Reconstruction Act No, 10, prescribing new quali- 
fications for such admission. 

Feb. 234, 1870.— Reconstruction Act No. 11, admitting Mississippi. 

March 30th, 1870.— Reconstruction Act No. 12, Act passed for 

admission of Texas. 
'  -F¥uly 15th, 1870.— Reconstruction Act No. 13, re-admitting Georgia, 
the second time, on new conditions. 

From this summary it will be seen that the work of Congress, after 
this long and laborious incubation of over three years after its com- 
mencement on the 2d of March, 1867 (two years after the termination 
of the war), and five years subsequent to the ‘declaration of peace 
between the sections, was apparently complete, and that the South 
would then be let alone, after having swallowed the bitter leek imposed 
upon her by force majeure. But this hope was as vain as the others. 
There were more ills yet left in the Pandora’s box of Reconstruction 
and in the prolific invention of her tormentors. The shadow of 
another Presidential election was looming up again, and a restored 
and reunited South, known to be strongly Democratic, would cer- 
tainly hold the balance of power and prevent either the re-election of 
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Grant or any other Republican. Unless something were done to 
counteract this, it seemed a foregone conclusion that the tardy 
justice meted out to the greater proportion of these States, and which 
would ultimately redeem all but the two (South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi) where the negro vote was in the ascendant, must be counter- 
acted. The architects of ruin in Congress proved "equal to the occa- 
sion, and the co-operation of President Grant was secured through 
the plea of party necessity, or possibly through his indifference to the 
whole matter or credulity to the tales that were told him as to law- 
lessness in the South and its unfitness for restoration. An Act virtu- 
ally abrogating all the previous Reconstruction Acts was therefore 
passed through Cangress under strong party pressure, which unrav- 
elled the whole web of reconstruction so slowly and painfully wrought 
for six years. By the Ku-Klux legislation of April 2zoth, 1871, the 
President was given power, at his discretion, to supersede the recon- 
structed State governments by military rule, and supersede the civil 
by the martial.law. As though this were not sufficient to give him 
(and through him the party) a more than imperial power over the 
“late insurrectionary States,” in order to crush more surely any lin- 
gering sparks cf revolt against the authority of Washington, the third 
section cf the 14th Amendment, disqualifying for office every respect- 
able white man at the South previously connected with public life, 
was made strictly operative. The Ku-Klux Act was not only intended 
to be held in ‘¢errorem over the heads of the Southern whites, it was 
made operative ; and to this day innocent men are lingering in 
Northern dungeons under trumped-up charges of criminal violence 
never proven by any testimony worthy of credence, while arbitrary 
arrests under it have been the chief instruments of carpet-bag success. 
But Congress reserved its right of perpetual intermeddling with the re- 
constructed governments also by a supplementary Act, December 22d, 
1869, when it put up the plea of necessity for such recurring inter- 
vention in the case of Georgia, which it twice reconstructed, so as to 
please itself and suit party purposes, though even these double ties 
have proved ineffectual to chain the limbs of that young giant who, 
Samson-like, has snapped them and is free to-day. By that Act the 
right of perpetual surveillance over the reconstructed States, and to 
expel or admit them at will, as pique or policy may dictate to the 
ruling majority in Congress, is made a matter of record on our legis- 
lative annals. In short, the theoretical as well as the practical aboli- 
tion of State rights was ‘then and thus decreed. This very principle 
was proclaimed again in the case of the State of North Carolina in 
August 1870, when a threat from the then Attorney-general of the 
United States, levelled at a proposed revision of the constitution of 
that State, announced that such change might vitiate her recognition 
in Congress. Later still, the Louisiana case proved the same policy 
more unequivocally. How the power thus given the President and 
Congress has been used or abused, the past and present condition 
and history of the Southern States proves too conclusively, and is still 
too fresh in all our minds and memories to need recapitulation, even 
did our space admit of entering into particulars, which would fill 
volumes instead of pages, and then not even the half have been told. 
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It was about the middle of December, 1870, that the new war 
against the South under the Ku-Klux banner was revived, when by 
request of the Senate, in response to a resolution requiring him to 
send in to that body “information relative to outrages in North 
Carolina and other Southern States,” President Grant on the 13th of 
January, 1871, sent in to the Senate a budget of documents from the 
War Department, giving particulars of alleged acts of violence perpe- 
trated in the Southern States, not only recent, but running back five 
years to the period immediately succeeding the war. No action was 
taken upon this information up to the adjournment of that Congress 
two months later, when President Grant upon the organisation of the 
42d Congress, finding its immediate adjournment was pressed, sent in a 
message requesting the two houses not to adjourn, as he had important 
matters to communicate for their action. This was followed by a 
resolution, offered by Senator Sherman, that the condition of the 
South rendered it necessary that more reconstruction was needed, 
and that it was the duty of Congress to attend to it. To this Senator 
Trumbull demurred, insisting that rest and reconciliation, and not 
legislation, were what the country wanted. Then the: bolt fell in the 
shape of a special message from the President, on the 23d of March, 
1871, in which this language was used :—“A condition of affairs now 
exists in some of the States of the Union rendering life and property 
insecure, and the carrying of the mails and collection of the revenue 
dangerous. That the power to correct these evils is beyond the 
control of the State authorities I do not doubt. That the power of 
the Executive of the United States, acting within the limits of the 
existing laws, is sufficient for the present exigency, #s not clear. 
Therefore I urgently recommend such legislation as in the judgment 
of Congress shall effectually secure life, liberty and property in a// 
parts of the United States.” Thus it will be seen that the thin veil 
of making an act generally applicable to the whole United States was 
thrown over this strictly sectional piece of unconstitutional legislation 
asked for by the executive. Following this thunder by a thunderbolt, 
the President, without waiting for the action of Congress, the day after 
launched his thunderbolt in the shape of a proclamation alleging the 
existence of a# insurrection in South Carolina—the dée noire of the 
Southern States in the Northern mind—solemnly warning all evil- 
disposed persons concerned therein to disperse to their homes within 
twenty days ; which information and warning astonished the citizens 
of South Carolina more than any others, everything there at that 
time being the reverse of insurrectionary, and the quiet of a grave- 
yard reigning over that desolated and afflicted State, firmly held 
down under the‘heel of the carpet-bagger and negro, who jointly had 
taken possession of her confiscated people and property through 
Federal assistance. This proved a mere drutum fulmen, it is true. 
Enterprising correspondents who immediately went down to the “seat 
of war” to describe this revolutionary outbreak, could find no traces 
of it or of its ever having been, and indignant denials came up from 
the slandered State, denying the truth of the allegations or of the 
statements which might have imposed upon the President — made, as 
they evidently were, by men who were bent on ruling and ruining 
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that “hot-bed of secession,” and whose real “outrages” have at last 
awakened the long-slumbering Northern conscience. 

But the storm was not over. The Radical members of Congress 
in caucus. assembled, carrying out the policy indicated in the message, 
prepared the Ku-Klux bill, and entrusted to Mr. Shellabarger the 
duty of bringing it forward in Congress, which he did on the 28th of 
March in the House of Representatives ; and on the roth of April, 
1871, the bill as reported by a joint conference passed both houses, 
and was approved by the President on the ensuing day. The dis- 
tinguishing features of this really revolutionary measure were the 
substitution of the jurisdiction of the Federal courts for that of the 
State courts, empowering the President to declare martial law, em- 
ploy the Federal forces, and suspend the writ of Aadeas corpus in all 
the States at his will and pleasure, without receiving any application 
for aid. or being requested so to do by the authorities of the State 
wherein these extraordinary powers were to be exercised. This bill, 
nullifying the provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
without even plausible plea or pretext, passed the Senate by a vote of 
36 to 13, and the House by a vote of 93 to 74, showing that the spirit 
of opposition and protest to such unconstitutional proceedings was 
not dead, though powerless, in both bodies called on to ratify the 
President’s proclamation. This act was by no means permitted to 
remain a dead-letter. On the contrary it was put in full and effective 
operation almost immediately in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, as well as in the border States of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where indictments were found and prosecuted and drumhead courts- 
martial gave sentences, creating a reign of terror at one time through- 
out the South, and making many victims, some of whom, respectable 
citizens, yet linger out the term of their unjust imprisonment in 
Northern penitentiaries. The political effect was just what it was 
intended to be. It paralysed in many places opposition to the Ad- 
ministration which had proved itself so powerful-and so pitiless, and 
enabled the Republicans to hold and control several, if not all, of the 
Southern States, which else would have slipped away from their grasp 
had real reconstruction been permitted. In order to impress upon 
the public mind of the North as well as of the South the futility of 
cporence to this new reading or revision of the Constitution, and the 
abrogation of State rights, as well as the impotence of civil law when 
opposed to martial law, President Grant in his proclamation of May 
3d, 1871, announcing the passage and proclaiming his intention 
strictly to enforce this law, makes the significant declaration: “This 
law of Congress applies to all parts of the United States, and will be 
enforced everywhere to the extent of the powers vested in the Execu- 
tive,” adding, “and I will not hesitate to exhaust the powers thus 
vested.” This was followed by a whole platoon of proclamations, 
five in number, levelled at separate districts and divisions in the 
doomed little State of South Carolina, during the ensuing months of 
October and November, under which several thousand persons, many 
of the highest character and respectability, were torn from their 
homes and business, arrested and imprisoned either as criminals or 
witnesses, and the old French revolutionary formula of being “under 
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suspicion of being suspect” ruthlessly carried out. That there really 
never was even any good pretext for these arbitrary, illegal and cruel 
proceedings, either in South Carolina or in the other States, is con- 
clusively proven by the messages sent in to the reconstructed legisla- 
tures by the newly-elected or appointed governors thereof just at the 
time this outcry was raised, all of which were confirmed by the reports 
of the army: officers stationed in or commanding over the military 
districts or so-called States then under their absolute control. Most, 
if not all, of these governors were Northern men; none were men 
identified with or active in the secession movement, for the people 
knew better than to select any men obnoxious to the dominant party. 
In January, 1871, just when this wonderful discovery was made by the 
President and his partisans as to the disturbed and dangerous condi- 
tion of the Southern States and the “outrages” therein perpetrated, 
requiring a violation of the Constitution to set them right, the newly 
elected Republican governors of Virginia, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, as solemnly announced the restoration of order, peace and 
good-will in their respective States. The testimony of Governor Scott 
of South Carolina must be held as conclusive as to that State, for he 
was not only a Republican, but a carpet-bagger, and so continued 
until the close of his term, opposed in everything to the people of 
the State into whose gubernatorial chair he was violently thrust 
against their will and wishes. In his message of January 16th, 1871, 
he uses this decided language :—“I cannot say with truth, upon any 
information in my possession, that 2” any section of the State the laws 
are not executed, for not a single case has been reported in which the 
officers of the law have been resisted in the discharge of their duties.” 
Testimony from such a quarter surely must be believed ; nor had the 
army officers any reason to falsify, even had they been capable of 
doing so. When General Frank Blair in the ardor of his righteous 
indignation at the treatment of an enemy he had aided to vanquish, 
during the Presidential campaign of 1868 declared that the President 
ought to “drive the carpet-bag governors out of the Southern States 
at the point of the bayonet if necessary,” the Northern mind was 
shocked ‘at the “outrageous sentiment.” But when the very same 
outrage was practically perpetrated, and those worthies were heft in 
“at the point of the bayonet” literally, under these Reconstruction 
and Ku-Klux laws, the Northern people tacitly assented and approved 
of these “outrages” by keeping in power the perpetrators. The stab 
then given not alone to the rights of States south, but to those north 
as well; and the demoralisation of the public mind through these 
violations of plighted faith and arbitrary acts, have borne the bitter 
fruits the whole American people taste to-day, in the decadence of 
public and private virtue and honor, the decay of personal and 
political honesty, which have of late made Congress and the. Ameri- 
can name at home and abroad synonyms of corruption and fraud 
until a reaction has commenced, ° 

But our duty is not to trace the effects of these acts upon the 
national character or the general welfare, but simply to sketch their 
outline. Let us pass to the consideration of the effect they have 
wrought on the present condition and prospects of the States. they 
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were intended to compress within the limits of their Procrustean bed. 
How is it with the South to-day? Has she recovered entirely or par- 
tially from the effects of this legislation, and is the poison of these 
enactments still cankering her vitals? Or has her natural health and 
vigor enabled her to reject the poison and renew her pristine health 
and vigor? These are the questions, in connection with this matter, 
which most interest the readers of this Magazine ; and they shall be 
answered as satisfactorily as limited space will permit. 

The real reconstruction of the South (using that word in its proper 
sense) has been most satisfactorily accomplished, and is in rapid 
course of farther development, through the unassisted and uncon- 
querable energies of her own people, without any foreign aid, in 
the face of impediments and obstacles apparently insurmountable. 
Neither crawling carpet-bagger, nor the ignorant negro (his convenient 
tool and dupe), nor the repressive legislation of Congress, nor Presi- 
dential proclamations enforced by bayonets and bastilles, could keep 
the Southern people down permanently. They have staggered to their 
feet, and stand erect now in all the subjugated and reconstruction- 
cursed States but three, and even in these there is life and hope yet. 
Those three are the prostrate State of South Carolina, saddest and 
most forlorn of all ; the doomed State of Mississippi, next on the rack 
of torture ; and the distracted State of Louisiana, alternating ever 
between the hope of liberation from the “rogues and royalists” that 
contend for her plunder, and the withdrawal of the promises from high 
quarters “kept to the ear but broken to the hope,” each successive 
session of Congress. The plight of these three States is pitiable 
indeed, and sadder still when contrasted with the happier lot of their 
sisters, who have been redeemed from the thraldom which yet presses 
that trio to the earth, with no especial reason for-the difference of 
their lot. For though South Carolina was the “ hot-bed of secession,” 
and Mississippi gave the President to the Confederacy, and the 
Crescent City sympathised and sustained the movement,-yet in no 
respect were these three States more criminal (if crime it were) in the 
war against the Union than their more fortunate sisters, who are ad- 
mitted into full communion once more. 

One cause of their protracted agony doubtless is the colored ma- 
jority, which has given the control to the negro population, or its 
representative the carpet-bagger. But in itself this is not sufficient to 
account for the state of things existing in these once proud and pros- 
perous States, whose long agony seems at last to have touched even 
the cold heart of their Northern sisters. Hostile Congressional and 
Presidential action has had far more to do with their forlorn plight 
than the negro majorities, which they could easily have controlled had 
they but been let alone, and the crawling carpet-bagger not been up- 
held in his schemes of perfidy and plunder by legislation and by 
bayonets. Texas is a proof of this. Immediately after as during the 
war the negroes, with and without their masters, poured into that 
young and growing State in such a flood-tide—and continue still to 
do so — that grave apprehensions were felt and expressed by thinking 
men as to whether that were not destined to be the new San Domingo, 
the negro republic of the United States. Yet Texas has taken them 
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all into her broad bosom with a smile of welcome, and invites more to 
come ; and within her borders there is no trouble with the freedman, 
no conflict of races, no combination of negro and carpet-bagger to 
make a mockery of legislation, a travesty of liberty, or a den of thieves 
of a legislature. In fact, as snakes cannot live in Ireland, so the 
carpet-bag reptile seems unable to live in Texas ; and freed from the 
curse of that crawling creature, white man and black dwell together 
in amity, and peace and prosperity smile on both. The secret of the 
safety of Texas, since as during the war, consists in her isolation — 
her inaccessibility. She is now, as she long has been, safe from Con- 
gressional intervention, because she comprises an empire within her 
bounds, and “distance lends enchantment” to her view of Wash- 
ington. She has suffered some annoyances, it is true, but even these 
she has no longer to complain of ; and the war which, for a time, beg- 
gared her sisters, has tended greatly to her enrichment. She has 
been indeed exceptionally fortunate in her position, as in her possi- 
bilities, and her less lucky neighbors may well envy her present as 
well as her plainly perceptible future, when she must be the Empire 
State of the South. She is really and truly reconstructed by her late 
election, which placed absolutely in the hands of her own people, and 
the best class of them, the control of her government and destinies ; 
and did her work so thoroughly as to render impossible the Presi- 
dential interposition prayed for, under the precedent which has proved 
the source of woes unnumbered to Louisiana under precisely similar 
circumstances. The refusal of the President in her case is not with- 
out encouragement to Louisiana. 

Next to Texas, Georgia has more rapidly reached real reconstruc- 
tion than any other extreme Southern State, owing chiefly to the pru- 
dent policy of her people, who have been wise in their generation, and 
the irrepressible energies of a population in possession of a State rich 
in resources of every kind — industrial, agricultural, commercial, and 
mineral. Moreover, with the exception of Sherman’s raid, she suf- 
fered little during the war ; her territory was not invaded, occupied, 
and laid waste, nor her capital seaport city bombarded and devastated 
by the iron hail which rained on Charleston for four long years. 
Twice reconstructed, she submitted to the inevitable and accepted the 
situation, until she was enabled to resume the possession of her own 
government and really reconstruct her own affairs ; which she has 
done so satisfactorily that the political control is thoroughly in the 
hands of her own people, beyond the power of Radical partisans to 
revolutionise or rob. Her representatives in the Senate and House 
are truly hers, in fact as name—men by blood and birth her own ; 
and even such well-known “rebels,” under the ban but a short time 
since, as Vice-President Alexander H. Stephens and General Gordon, 
represent her in the Federal councils. True, during the reign of that 
prince of carpet-baggers Gov. Bullock, she was plundered and op- 
pressed, and the baleful shadows of the Ku-Klux act fell over portions 
of the State. But her people, happy in their present and future im- 
munity from further trial or trouble from political annoyance, may ex- 
perience the sensation of one who looks back with a sense of relief on 
the recollection of a painful dream Peace and prosperity now smile 
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on Georgia, and so certain was she of the permanence of her redeemed 
freedom that at the last Presidential election she was one of the 
“faithful few” that dared register their votes in opposition to the 
ruling party and its dynasty, and neither ventured to visit on her “ re- 
bellious ” head the penalty for such 4se-majesté. If her positive pros- 
perity be great, how much greater does that prosperity seem compara- 
tively when contrasted with the condition of South Carolina or of 
Louisiana, for which nature has done quite as much as for her, and 
whose people are equally intelligent and industrious as her own. No 
Georgian can look across the Savannah river, the boundary-line 
between Georgia and South Carolina, without thanking God that his 
home is on the hither side ; for passing from one bank to the other is 
almost like making the transit from a terrestrial paradise into Hades. 
Georgia is ruled by her own people ; South Carolina has been recon- 
structed into the hands of white and black thieves who, ungorged still, 
are growling over her carcase. In the former, reconstruction is a 
reality ; in the latter, itis but a synonym for robbery and ruin, the 
Radical and negro vampires sucking the little blood still left in her 
half-inanimate form ; “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” held 
once to be inalienable, having been all alienated from the men of 
South Carolina, or held subject to the will of their ignorant and venal 
alien rulers only. The book written by a life-long abolitionist record- 
ing what he saw in this “ prostrate State ” seems to have shamed the 
Northern press and people into a late remorse ; but even in the ex- 
pression of it the intimation is thrown out that the Administration can 
give “moral support only” to the victims of its own wrong-doing. 
Constitutional scruples intervene to prevent Congressional action in 
behalf of these martyrs of such a “reconstruction ” as the world never 
saw outside of Hayti or Pandemonium before in all its history, and 
even the despairing plea for justice her agonised sons have just sent 
up to the arbiters of their destiny at Washington meets with no re- 
sponse save an affectation of regret and pity. ‘Their woes make 
angels weep in heaven,” as the stern old English “ Corn-law Rhymer” 
once said of the British operatives, but excite no sympathy on earth. 
What that former garden-spot of the South—that home of brave men 
and fair women, the proudest specimens of the much-maligned “ chiv- 
alry” of the South, whose deeds did not belie their professions — has 
become under the withering curse of reconstruction and Ku-Klux acts, 
it sickens the soul to tell. The story of the wrong and robbery per- 
petrated by her mongrel legislators and licensed robbers has just been 
spread before the world by a committee of her plundered people call- 
ing upon Congress for relief ; but the far sadder story of her lingering 
agony of eight years of penury, privation, insult, and injury —silently 
and unflinchingly endured by her men and women — never can be told 
in its fullness nor be appreciated by those who have not witnessed and 
participated in it. The boast of the blasphemous parson who, with 
the rancor of a renegade, declared that Congress should “ organise 
hell” in the Southern States in punishment of their “sin,” has been 
as nearly realised in South Carolina as human ingenuity can approxi- 
mate-diabolical. To broken fortunes and blasted hopes have been 
superimposed broken hearts and living deaths for all whose pride and 
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self-respect have survived the ruin and desolation encompassing 
them. ‘The former slave sits in the seat of his late master ; ignorance and 
fraud occupy the places of intelligence and probity ; and the African- 
isation of the State is as complete in the Capitol as in the rice-fields. 

Mr. Pike, Mr. Lincoln’s minister to the Hague, the Northern 
authority referred to, in his Prostrate State thus records the existing 
infamy, to which Congress, the President, and the country persist in 
turning a deaf ear, in language of honest indignation inspired by the 
issue of an experiment of which he was one of the pioneers, the 
results cf which, when personally witnessed, have filled him with 
shame and self-reproach, He thus passes judgment on his former 
allies and previous protégés, the Radicals and negroes, now in undis- 
puted control of South Carolina, and sustains his indictment by a 
terrible array of indisputable facts and figures derived from the public 
records of their mal-administration and his own observation. Mr. 
Pike thus relates his impression of the present Legislature: “Here 
then is the outcome, the ripe, perfected fruit of the boasted civilisation 
of the South, after two hundred years’ experience. A white com- 
munity that had gradually risen from small beginnings till it grew 
into wealth, culture, and refinement, and became accomplished in all 
the arts of civilisation —which achieved liberty and independence 
through the fire and tempest of civil war, and illustrated itself in the 
councils of the nation by orators and statesmen worthy of any age or 
nation — such a community is then reduced to this! It lies prostrate 
in the dust, ruled over by this strange conglomerate, gathered from 
the ranks of its own servile population. It is the spectacle of a 
society turned bottomside up. The wealth, the culture, the intelli- 
gence, the wisdom of the State have broken through the crust of that 
social volcano on which they were contentedly reposing, and have 
sunk out of sight, consumed by the subterranean fires they had with 
such temerity braved and defied. In the place of this old aristocratic 
society stands the rude form of the most ignorant democracy that 
mankind ever saw invested with the functions of government. It is 
the dregs of the population habilitated in the robes of their intelligent 
predecessors, and asserting over them the rule of ignorance and cor- 
ruption through the inexorable machinery of a majority of numbers. 
It is barbarism overwhelming civilisation by physical force. It is the 
slave rioting in the halls of his master and putting that master under 
his feet. We will enter the House of Representatives. Here sit one 
hundred and twenty-four Representatives. Of these twenty-three are 
white men, representing the remains of the old civilisation. They arc 
men of weight and standing in the communities they represent. The 
frosts of sixty or seventy winters whiten the heads of some of them. 
There they sit grim and silent. . . . They simply watch the rising 
tide, and mark the progressive steps of the inundation. . . . In this 
crucial trial of his pride, his manhood, his prejudices, his spirit, it 
must be said of the Southern Bourbon of the Legislature that he 
comports himself with a dignity, a reserve, and a decorum that com- 
mand admiration. This dense negro crowd they confront do the 
debating, the squabbling, the law-making, and create all the clamor 
and disorder of the body. These twenty-three white men are but the 
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enforced auditors of the dull and clumsy imitation of a deliberative 
body, whose appearance in their present capacity is at once a wonder 
and a shame to modern civilisation. Of the one hundred and one 
remaining, ninety-four are colored, and seven their white allies. Thus 
the blacks outnumber the whites more than three to one. On the 
mere basis of numbers in the State, the injustice of this disproportion 
is manifest, since the black population is relatively four to three of the 
whites. As things stand, the body is literally a Black Parliament. 
At some of the desks sit colored men whose types it would be hard 
to find outside of Congo, whose costumes, attitudes, visages, and 
expression only befit the forecastle of a buccaneer. The officers, 
pages, clerks, &c., are all negroes. . . . The corruption of the State 
government of South Carolina is a topic that has grown threadbare in 
the handling. The robbers under it embraced all grades of people. 
It took a combination of the principal authorities to get at the 
treasuty, and they shared the plunder. All the smaller fry had. their 
proportion, the legislators and lobbymen included. The whole of the 
late Administration was a morass of rottenness, and the present Ad- 


_ ministration was born of the corruptions of that. But for the exhaus- 


tion of the State, there is no good reason to believe it would steal less 
than its predecessor. There seems to be no hope therefore, that the 
villainies of the past will be speedily uncovered. . . . So tainted is 
the atmosphere with corruption, so implicated is everybody about the 
government, that there is no such a thing. as an influential local 
opinion to be brought against the scamps. They plunder, and glory 
in it. They steal, and defy you to prove it. The legalisation of 
fraudulent scrip is regarded only asa smart operation ; the purchase 
of a senatorship considered as a profitable trade. Fancy the moral 
condition of a State in which a large majority of all its voting citizens 
are habitually guilty of thieving and concubinage! Yet such is the 
condition of South Carolina. Are we to be told that the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century has nothing better to propose than this for 
thie government of one of the oldest and proudest States of the Amer- 
ican Union? ... As it is morally, so is it intellectually. These 
same rulers of a great State, speaking of them as a whole, neither read 
nor write; They are as ignorant and as irresponsible in the exercise 
of their political functions as would be the Bedouin Arab or the roving 
Camanches of the plains, if called upon to choose the rulers of New 
York or Massachusetts. Tell us what government of any civilised 
State of the world —if imported into South Carolina — would be as 
oppressive upon’ and as unfitted for the 300,000 white people of that 
State, as that which now curses it under the name of Republican?” 
But the effects of that reconstruction which has left States in the hands 
of “ the friends of the Administration,” can be more clearly shown by a 
comparative estimate of the actual condition and annual expenditures 
of those States’ now actually “slave,” contrasted with those which are 
really “free” —free from the blighting curse of Radical, carpet-bag, 
andnegro administration. Let us take the official reports — the last 
méssages of the Governors of three States, one free'and two “slave,” 
Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina — and the “figures that can- 
not'lie”” must plead trumpet-tongued “ against the deep damnation ” of 
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such “ reconstruction ” as the latter show, as these figures show. The 
condition of Georgia, as contrasted with that of South Carolina and 
Louisiana, shows the following startling difference: 


1872. Georgia. Louisiana. S. Carolina. 
Legislative expenses . $100,000 $293,410 $291,339 
Priptimg .. . - 6 + :80@00 163,564 450,000 
Statetax ... . . 43 mills. 214 mills. 12 mills. 


Georgia, with taxable property valued at $350,000,000, spends but 
$2,722,856, including the sum of $826,460 devoted to the payment of 
her public debt and interest. Louisiana spends for the year 1873 
alone not less than $3,696,000, and her tax-payers have paid into her 
treasury during that period more than $4,000,000, with large arrearages 
yet due, for which her cormorants, black and white, are clamoring, and 
threaten practical confiscation of property in case of continued default 

‘on the part of tax-payers. Africanised South Carolina, with taxable 
property not worth over $100,000,000, is taxed (by law) to the amount 
of $3,000,000, of which $176,956 only is promised to be paid out in 
interest on the public debt, provided the holders of State bonds will 
consent to give up 50 per cent. of the principal of their securities. 
The bonds of Georgia were negotiated almost at par ; those of South 
Carolina, with three years’ overdue interest upon them, are unsaleable 
at ten cents on the dollar. Louisiana securities have become so 
notoriously insecure, owing to the character of the Kellogg “ black and 
tan ” legislature, that they can find few purchasers now at any price ; 
and the same legislature is now perfecting a plan of repudiation in a 
so-called Funding Bill, in which the word refund will be carefully 
omitted in as far as they cannot manipulate the State securities for 
the profit of their own ring. 

In the matter of education also, which since the time of the 
benevolent Howard (General O. O.) has been made the sinking fund 
for moneys “otherwise unaccounted for,” the contrast is equally 
striking. With a dona fide appropriation of a quarter of a million of 
dollars for the past year, Georgia has accomplished vastly more than 
Louisiana with her nominal one of almost half a million. Her public 
schools are very numerous, both for white and colored children 
(separate), and well attended ; and her university last year matricu- 
lated upwards of three hundred students (white). What education 
has sunk to in South Carolina the melancholy fate of her ancient and 
noble old State university at Columbia will show, that venerable 
institution now being little more than a kind of negro free school 
from which both white professors and pupils have fled, while her 
free-school system is a mere mockery, existing chiefly in appropriation 
bills. : 

It is a glib reproach on Radical lips that the Southern States will 
not educate their poor. How do the “free” and “slave” States at 
the South compare in this respect? Georgia (free) appropriates 
$250,000 to free schools, and pays the money. This supports the 
schools but for three months in.the year; the balance is readily 
raised by local taxation, and the money honestly applied both to 
white and colored schools. The Georgia University (“free”) costs 
$32,000 per year, of which the State had to contribute $8000. The 
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balance it made up from its tuition fees and interest from the Agri- 
cultural Land Scrip Fund, donated by Government and honestly 
appropriated to the purposes for which it was given. The receipts 
from these two sources were about in equal proportions. The South 
Carolina University (“slave”) is now the wan shadow of the institution 
it once used to be, since negro students were forced upon it and its old 
professors left in disgust and despair. It now has no students save 
a few colored men. The Agricultural Land Scrip given by the Gov- 
ernment for educational purposes has been expended, and not a cent 
accrued therefrom to the State or university or schools, and $50,000 
are demanded for its support for the present year. To point this 
contrast between expenditure and appropriation as well as results 
achieved, it should be borne in mind that the population of Georgia 
is 1,184,000, that of Louisiana but 726,000, and that of South Carolina, 
with all the negro immigration, only 705,000—the two latter, with 
little more than half the population, spending each twice as much as 
the former according to appropriation bills on three items alone, with 
untold and incalculable stealings unaccounted for, which more than 
quadruple the aggregate. The nett results from the latter are almost 
nil; the State of Georgia has something substantial and tangible to 
show for her appropriations and disbursements. Between two such 
kinds of administration the contrast is indeed striking. “ By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” The two Republicanised or reconstructed 
States, strictly after the Congressional model, present the full fruition 
of that scheme, watered by blood and tears, and destined to be “bitter 
in the belly” of both white and black compelled to dwell permanently 
within their borders ere this generation passes away, unless a rapid 
and radical change in their rulers and legislation is effected. 

But this is not all. The report of the Tax-Payers’ Convention of 
South Carolina shows that while the taxable property in that State 
has fallen under reconstruction from $500,000,000 to $175,000,000 
(two-thirds) in value, taxation has increased from $400,000 to $2,500,- 
ooo per annum. That ruined people are required to pay twenty 
times as much as before the war for the support of a State government 
of the proceedings of whose legislature the annexed report is a fair 
sample, and whose robberies have already beggared the State. The 
scene described is a literal report of the proceedings in the House of 
Representatives at Columbia very recently, during a debate on the 
penitentiary appropriations. When one recalls the ante-bellum \egis- 
lature of that State under “the barbarism of slavery”—it trained 
such statesmen as Calhoun, Preston, Hayne, and their compeers — 
well may he echo Madame Roland’s famous adjuration, Here is a 
sample of what that legislature now is :— 


Minort (colored)—“ The proposed appropriation is not a whit too large.” 

Humbert (colored)—*“ The institution ought to be self-sustaining. The member 
am a grab at the money.” 

urley (coming to Minort’s relief)—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise —” 

Humbert (to Hurley)—“ You shet you mouf, sah!” [Roars of laughter.] 

Greene (colored)—‘ That thief from Darlington—” [A delicate allusion to 
Humbert. ] 

Humbert —“ If I have robbed anything, I expect to be Ku-Kluxed by just such 
highway robbers as the member (Greene) from Beaufort. If I get in the penitentiary 
I won’t ask for $65,000 to support me.” 
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Greene (to Hurley)—“ You know as much about it as you do about the Gov- 
ernor’s contingent fund.” 

Hurley —“At least no one has been able or ever attempted to refute my charges 
against the Governor, and his Excellency will not dare deny them.” 

Greene —“ No; but if the Governor were not such a coward, he would have 
cowhided you before this, or got somebody else to do it.” 

Hurley —“If the gentleman from Beaufort (Greene) would allow the weapon 
named to be sliced from his cuticle, I might submit to the castigation.” 

On Thursday Greene, who had probably seen his Excellency in the interval, 
proceeded to explain that he did not mean to say that Moses was a coward, thus — 

Greene (rising to a question of privilege) —“ It was not the Governor to whom I 
referred, but his aides. What I said was, that if the Governor’s aides were not 
cowards, they would have cowhided Hurley; and if I were a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s staff, I would have done it before this.” 

Hurley (rising to a counter question of privilege)—‘ Nobody on the Governor’s 
staff, nobody he could put on there, not the doughty gentleman from Beaufort, nor 
the valiant Governor himself, dare undertake to cowhide me.” 


There are some farces which are even sadder than tragedies to the 
people among whom they are performed ; for how humiliating must 
it be to State and personal pride to see such “fantastic tricks” 
played in those honored halls by the apish creatures now permitted 
to misrepresent the proud and cultivated Palmetto State ? 

What the Louisiana legislature, created by an extra-judicial order 
of Judge Durell, and never elected by the people, really is, whether 
politically or morally considered, its higher branch presided over by 
an ignorant negro barber styled Lieutenant-Governor, and its so-called 
U. S. Senator-elect another negro almost as illiterate, with members 
drawn from the sugar and cotton-fields, whose honesty is on a par 
with their intelligence—it needs actual personal investigation to 
appreciate fully. The Picayune, in referring to its meeting under the 
appropriate title of “The Kangaroo Legislature,” thus pithily sums 
up its merits, giving one illustration of its mode of doing business. 
The negro members vary the monotony of legislative proceedings by 
free fights and colloquies similar to those reported of the South 
Carolina Solons in ebony. The writer has seen one member rise up 
and choke another on the floor until he was white in the face, during 
debate, and no special notice was taken of so common an occurrence. 
Hear the Picayune — 


Even if it were not a false, fraudulent and usurping body, the assemblage which 
is playing legislature on Dryades street ought to be discarded and rejected by the 
people as a foul conspiracy to plunder and defraud them, and from the character of 
the measures proposed and some of which have already been enacted by them. 
We have referred to several of these. They are conclusive proofs of a rapacity 
and dishonesty that are without parallels in the history of the country. Their last 
and most flagrant attempt in this line is the bill to require every mortgage note to 
be registered by the Recorder of Mortgages at one dollar for each note registered. 
This bill would quadruple the present enormous receipts of the office of Recorder 
of Mortgages. The $25,000, which is his present income, would be swelled to one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the people would be taxed that amount. 


The Mississippi legislature is unfortunately very similar in con- 
stitution and character, and has just selected a negro steamboat- 
porter, and late sheriff of his county, United States Senator for the 
long term. The seat of Jefferson Davis will be filled by a negro in 
permanence for six years, an exchange for its ante-bellum occupant 
which does not seem to “fire the Northern heart” as much as might 
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have been expected, now that it has been made. This man was 
legally elected, so that the pretext put up by Morton and his followers 
for the exclusion of the Louisiana negro Pinchback cannot exclude 
Bruce from a seat in that-honorable body, to whose manipulation of 
Mississippi matters he owes his selection, as does the son-in-law of 
Butler the ex-Brigadier-General Ames, the povernorsiip of the same 
State. That this legislature does not steal so much as those of its 
neighbors is owing to the fact of there being nothing left to steal in 
the forlorn State which they ‘have Africanised, and whose political 
and financial condition grows darker each successive year, and will 
so continue until the rule of integrity and intelligence can be restored. 

The condition of Alabama also, though not so bad or so hopeless 
as that of the three States especially selected as the exponents of 
Congressional reconstruction, pure and simple, is bad enough ; though 
signs of improvement are manifesting themselves, and her seaport city 
Mobile has lately elected a Conservative ticket, although a carpet-bag 
judge, in imitation of Durell, has excluded the persons legally elected 
from their seats, retaining the old incumbents. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court will probably right the judicial veto on the popular 
will, judging from the new departure of General Grant on the Texas 
election case. What the Alabama legislature is may be judged from 
the following appreciation of them and their works by the Radical 
State organ at Montgomery, whose editor seems to be an exceptionally 
frank and honest carpet-bagger. He thus compliments that body on 
the close of their session in his paper, Zhe State Fournal :—“ Yes, we 
have peace at last; but at what price? Thousands of dollars paid 
out, months of valuable time worse than squandered ; and by the 
tactics of partisans and wrangling of demagogues, with the unseemly 
struggles for party-leadership, poor Alabama, shorn of her beauty 
and her credit, is left naked to her enemies. Not a single measure of 
relief adopted, not a general measure of any kind which has not been 
subordinated to local interests, and not defeated by the gerryman- 
dering of those who thought party policy of higher concern than 
State honor.” The conscientious carpet-bagger is so rare an appari- 
tion in the reconstructed States he rules, that this honest utterance 
has been reproduced ; and the testimony of such a witness needs no 
confirmation. How gross and glaring must have been the conduct of 
a body which could call down such a condemnation from its own party 
organ! It shows the political status of Alabama too clearly to require 
any citation of facts and figures to confirm this confession. Yet.so 
great are the natural resources of Alabama that she is rising up again 
even under the incubus of such an administration of her affairs, which 
she speedily would rectify the moment “hands off” becomes the 
avowed policy of President and Congress, as now seems probable 
from recent indications and outgivings from Washington, and the 
Mississippi and Texas precedents. The negro voters cannot rule 
Alabama by force of numerical majority, as in South Carolina and 
Mississippi ; neither can they now in Louisiana, from whom Texas 
and Arkansas have drained many of their colored inhabitants and 
post-bellum immigrants. ‘So that finally the only two States which, if 
let alone, could not promptly assume control of their own affairs and 
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displace the mongrel and miscegenated governments imposed by force 
and fraud upon them, are those above-named as dominated over by 
that “discrimination on account of blood and color” against which 
the Fifteenth Amendment pretends to provide. 

The plea now set up by the Administration that intervention on the 
part of Congress or President in State affairs is outside the scope of 
their powers, adds insult to injury, hypocrisy to outrage, in the light 
of the fact that the present position of these chained States is solely 
due to just such intervention. To pretend they cannot right the wrong 
their own unconstitutional acts have wrought, and shield themselves 
under so flimsy a cloak, is a pretext too shallow to impose on the 
understandings of the American people. Their grim old leader who 
initiated this iniquity, never practised this hypocrisy. With a cynical 
scorn of the school of canting Pharisees of which Colfax and Wilson 
with their Y. M. C. A. brigade were the chiefs, and with a brutal 
bluntness, Thaddeus Stevens, on proposing his plan of reconstruction, 
openly said to a faltering friend: “The man who pretends that these 
measures are within the scope of the provisions of the Constitution, 
must be a d—d fool. The framers of the Constitution never contem- 
plated such an emergency. We have got to meet it.” Brutal as ‘was 
his utterance, it was true ; and were he living now, no man would more. 
scornfully repudiate the reasoning which would perpetuate a wrong 
by resorting to a quibble, and a dishonest one at that. Painful as it 
may be to see the staunch old State-rights community of South Caro- 
lina suppliant as a suitor at the footstool of General Grant and of 
Congress for restoration of her rights and liberties, unconstitutionally 
wrested from her by their hands, yet how otherwise can she, or Mis- 
sissippi, or Louisiana ever else regain them? Two wrongs may some- 
times make a right. They would do so here. But would the latter 
be awrong? ‘That is the question. Is not this invocation to the 
ghost cf State-rights, so foully slaughtered by the men who now 
evoke it, as treacherous and false as their other pretexts? The Con- 
stitution of the United States does provide for Federal interposition 
in just such cases as those of South Carolina and Louisiana, in Article 
4th cf that instrument. ‘The high authority of John C. Calhoun and 
other eminent State-rights expounders settles this conclusively, and 
the Consolidationists have ever asserted and exercised the right of 
interference. The Constitution lays down three cases in which Federal 
interposition may be invoked for the protection of the people of a 
State, viz: invasion, domestic violence, and usurpation, or denial of 
a republican government under the principles and practice of the 
Constitution. In discussing these three guarantees in Article 4th, 
Section 4th, of the Constitution, Mr. Calhoun says: “I hold that, 
according to its true construction, its object is the reverse of protec- 
tion against domestic violence ; and that instead of being intended to 
protect the governments cf the States, it is intended to protect each 
State against its government ; or, more strictly, against the ambition 
or usurpation of its rulers. That the objects of the Constitution to 
which the guarantees refer—and liberty more especially — may be 
endangcred or destroyed by rulers, will not be denied. . . . If it ibe 
added that, without this construction, the guarantees would utterly 
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fail to protect the States against the attempts of ambition and usurpa- 
tion on the part of rulers to change the forms of their governments, 
and destroy their liberty, it would seem to follow irresistibly, under 
the rule I have laid down, that this construction is the true one.” 

The South Carolina memorial to Congress says: “The history of 
the country teaches that taxation without representation is tyranny. 

. It has nevertheless come to pass that the government established 
in South Carolina under the legislation of Congress, has been made 
the instrument of effecting this monstrous oppression. That depart- 
ment of the State government which exercises the taxing power is 
administered by those who own a mere fraction of the property of the 
State. Seven years have elapsed since the reconstruction of the 
State government, and during that period, of the property taxed a 
majority of the members of the Legislature owned no portion what- 
soever, and the remaining members owned so little that their pay as 
members constituted their entire interest as property-holders! The 
result is that those owning the property have no voice in the govern- 
ment, and those imposing the taxes no share in the burden thereof. 
The taxes have advanced yearly, until in many cases‘they consume 
more than one-half of the income from the property taxed.” (Then 
follows the table appended in note.*) “The facts exhibit the unpre- 
cedented spectacle of a State in which the government is arrayed 
against the property of its citizens.” 

After a powerful summing-up of the wrongs and injuries wrought 
by the existing government of the State, this memorial to Congress 
thus concludes with a prayer for relief as follows, which must, with 
the facts stated, become historical : “ Suffering under such grievances, 
and despairing of relief from the State government, your memorialists 
come to your honorable body for redress. .The government which 
thus oppresses us was virtually established by Congress, and while we 
believe they did not foresee the evils to which it has given rise, we can- 
not doubt they will assist in removing them so soon as they are satis- 
fied of their existence. All we have asserted is capable of proof, but 
knowing as we do that the evils of which we complain are more likely 
to increase than diminish, your memorialists most earnestly ask your 
aid in providing the proper redress and relief.” 

To recapitulate the results of investigations personally made in the 
politically “infected districts” of the South, it seems that the States 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana only “ languishingly 
live” under the results of reconstruction, and that relief must be given 
them, either directly or indirectly, by the ruling powers at Washington, 
before they can truly be said to have been restored to full participa 
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tion in the benefits, as they have been to more than their just share 
of the burdens, of the re-established Union. Congress “in its wis- 
dom,” or President Grant by his autocratic authority, could very soon 
and very simply settle the question in these three States, by remitting 
them into their pristine condition, subject of course to the new duties 
and obligations imposed upon them by the issues of the war, and 
amendments to the Constitution springing therefrom, which no 
Southern man now seeks to disturb or violate, so long as they remain 
on the statute-book. With regard to the other more slightly infected 
States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, with whom perhaps North Caro- 
lina may be included, very little aid would be required from the 
higher powers to set them on their feet again. Arkansas and Florida 
may be added to the list of Southern States whose reconstruction 
has fastened the rule of rapacity and ignorance upon them. The 
condition of the former, what little is really known of it, seems almost 
chaotic, “ outrages” and rumors of outrages perpetually coming from 
her least settled localities, and made a convenient pretext for a quasi 
military control of the State. Florida too is in the hands of the 
Philistines politically, yet the chances are that they will be soon starved : 
out there, since the sparseness of her population and opportunities for 
profitable legislation there are not suflicient to fatten a large swarm 
of leeches long, and they will probably soon drop off from inanition 
and seek more fertile pastures. Meanwhile she is busily developing 
her resources in fruit-growing and in lumber on so large a scale as 
to promise great results in the future ; while the annual winter influx 
of 50,000 Northern pilgrims for health or pleasure every winter is in 
itself a large source of revenue to her people, especially in the middle 
and eastern portions of the State. If let alone they probably can 
soon right themselves, and rid their soil from the vermin that have 
crawled up into their high places to defile them, be those vermin black 
or white. The peaceful action of the ballot-box, if permitted to be 
tested without restraint, or extrq-judicial nullification by corrupt car- 
pet-bag judges, might suffice to liberate those States without the inter- 
vention of more Congressional reconstruction action, seemingly so 
indispensable in the case of the fated three previously named. 

The rest of the Southern States appear to have reached the haven 
of real reconstruction at last, beyond the possibility of further Con- 
gressional or Presidential interference ; and although shorn of some 
of their old rights and privileges, have been redeemed and disen- 
thralled at last from the yoke which bowed down the free necks of 
the twelve millions of Southern people for seven weary years. The 
border States are probably more prosperous to-day than at any pre- 
vious period of their history ; so are the Southwestern, with the excep- 
tions named, West and Southwest becoming daily more grappled 
together in enduring links of interest, trade, and policy, than ever 
before in their history. The fiery cross bearing Roderick Dhu’s 
summons to his distant clansmen never sped more fast and far over 
hill and heath than the new message of prosperity and peace through 
the Grangers’ lodges, is travelling southwards, and consummating 
the natural alliance between the two great agricultural sections of 
the country, whose interests are and ever must be identical, and in 
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opposition to that of the manufacturing and monopolising North, 
which has so long and successfully fattened on the proceeds of the 
labors of both, and artfully arrayed them, in peace as in war, 
aguinat each other. In the rapid spread and increasing power of this 
alliance the South may welcome the return of her old prosperity and 
power, and a guarantee that justice cannot and will not much longer 
be denied her people. This is a kind of reconstruction that promises 
to be permanent, and no living man can have presc’ence enough to 
foretell how soon or how great are to be its growth and consequences 
in peacefully revolutionising the politics, the policy, and the represen- 
tation of this country. It is also a significant indication, that for the 
first time in our history several great projects of internal water com- 
munication with the West and South are now being pressed in Con- 
gress, such as the Kanawha canal and Ohio river connection, which 
opens a Southern and Western outlet to the produce of the West 
below New York ; the*great central canal project from St. Louis to 
Savannah and Southern ports; and the St. Philip’s canal, which, by 
giving an open mouth and free and uninterrupted navigation to the 
sea by the great Father of Waters, would send Western produce by that 
route to Europe without the costly intervention of the New York mid- 
dleman. The new agricultural party is working by water as well as 
by land, and may work a peaceful industrial and commercial recon- 
struction by its combinations, which will equalise the benefits as well 
as the burdens of the Union, the former of which have hitherto been 
chiefly enjoyed by our Northern brethren, who have monopolised legis- 
lation and profits, leaving the South and West to bear the burdens 
and do the work of the partnership concern. 

The prosperity of the Southern, Border and Western States in a 
material point of view is too manifest to need much citation of 
authorities to establish. A visit to any of their towns or cities, or a 
reference to the figures of the census or Governors’ messages, will 
indisputably satisfy even the careless, observer of the rapid onward 
march they are making in spite of all the drawbacks and discourage- 
ments of discriminating legislation to which their population has been 
subjected before and since the war. Missouri has gained more than 
thirty per cent. in the value of her lands, stock and farming imple- 
ments since 1860, according to the census of 1870 — possibly by this 
time to forty per cent. increase. The condition of Kentucky is yet 
more enviable and instructive. Not only has she full political free- 
dom, but financial as well, exceptional among all the larger States. 
Governor Leslic’s message announces that “the State debt is virtually 
liquidated in full, with the exception of the school dcbt, which is a 
permanent loan and therefore not redeemable.” At the end of 
October, 1872, the entire outstanding bonded indebtedness was 
$966,394, and since that time $535,000.0f this has been paid, leaving 
$331,394 ia bonds still outstanding ; but the State has $350,000 United 
States five-twenty gold bonds deposited in the Bank of America at 
New York to pay this balance with. © 

The number of miles of railroad built in the United States during 
the years 1872 and 1873 in the different,sections, tell the same story 
as to progress. This table shows the contrast between North and 
East vs. West and South— 
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—— Miles built —~ Miles. 
1872. 1873. 1873 
+ §,807-0 355-3 $462.3 
+ 13,242.5 966.5  14,209.0 
Western States, &c.. . . + 32,%43-7 1,762.2  33,995-9 
Southern States . ... - 14,468.5 847.9 15,316.4 
Pacific States, &c. . . . . . «2,412.3 259.0 2,671.3 


New England States 
Middle States. . ... 





Grand Total . . . . 67,374.00 4,190.9 71,5549 


This rapid resumé would be incomplete without some reference to 
the three Constitutional amendments which have fastened negro 
suffrage on the South and sought to enforce negro equality, and the 
“iron-clad oath” which so long excluded from high public functions 
the leading men of the South. The first was the work of the Radical 
reconstructionists, the last the fetter forged by a Southern “loyalist,” 
Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, who is entitled to the “credit” which 
may hereafter be attached to so vindictive and cruel a measure. 

Article XIII. of the Constitution, passed in 1865, abolished slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime of which 
the party was duly convicted. 

Article XIV., passed in 1868, declared all persons born or natura- 
lised in the United States, citizens of the United States and of the 
States in which they reside. It also rendered null and void all debts 
or obligations incurred in aid of the “rebellion” or in payment of or 
for the loss by emancipation of any slave. 

Article XV., passed in 1870, declared that the right of citizens of 
any State to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. The iron-clad oath excluded from public trusts such 
persons as were concerned in the “ rebellion.” ° 

Such is a brief and imperfect record of the reconstruction measures 
and of the consequences they have entailed upon a proud and once 
prosperous people, submitted more absolutely to “the terider mercies” 
of a victorious adversary by the will of Providence and the fortunes 
of war than ever the Saxon was to Norman, or Cavalier to Round- 
head, and more sternly compelled to pass under the yoke of adversity. 
There is in history but one parallel to the present attitude of the 
Southern white and his former slave, and that foreign philanthropy 
offered in West Indian emancipation ; but even then the white was 
not disfranchised and enslaved when the negro was enfranchised and 
freed, nor compelled to be like the Scriptural prototype “a servant of 
servants” to a race he never did and never will recognise as his equal, 
far less his superior. Dark as the night may be for the moment over 
the exceptionally unhappy States whose actual reconstruction has been 
faithfully portrayed, their people still believe that God is just, and that 
in His own good time and way He will restore them to life and liberty 
again, and the undisturbed possession of their property and peace of 
mind — possibly with an’ accession of that prosperity of which they 
were so suddenly bereft while struggling honestly,.-manfully and con- 
scientiously for what they had been taught and believed’ to be the 
right. Truthfully did that true Southerner Wade Hampton say but‘the 
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other day, “The South has no reason to be ashamed of her history.” 
Well will it be for the Northern chronicler of the future if he too can 
truthfully repeat that proud boast when the final chapters of this yet 
unfinished reconstruction are to be recorded for a posterity which 
must judge between us two, and whose judgment must be final. 


Epwin De LEon. 





THE VILLAGE GENIUS. 


OT very far from the foot of the —— mountains lies the little 
village of Eshcol. It consists only of fifteen or twenty houses, 
irregularly grouped on two or three streets which bear a strong re- 
semblance to cross-roads. Paint and whitewash are not at a premium 
there ; some of the houses and fences have never known either, and 
even the better class of residences seem only to have been painted 
once, in those days of the past when they were new. The public 
buildings are a post-office and a little Methodist church ; there are also 
two stores, in which are sold harness, ploughs, crockery, frying-pans, 
writing-paper, tinware, groceries, dry-goods, rope, leather, shoes and even 
fowls ; in short, you may ask for anything that is bought or sold under 
the sun, and, whether it is there or not, be certain neither to excite 
surprise nor to give offence. Neither railroad nor stage-line passes 
through the place, and a boat is a thing unknown, seeing that Eshcol 
is at least twenty miles distant from any water-course of larger dimen- 
sions than a “branch” or a “creek.” Twice a week the mail-rider, 
on his shambling sorrel horse, comes up to the post-office door, and 
gravely hands in a pair of gaunt saddle-bags containing on an average 
three or four letters and about twice as many newspapers. He then 
retires to refresh himself at the*store opposite, and after lounging 
about for a couple of hours, receives his saddle-bags again and slowly 
departs by the road he came. 

It has always been a puzzling question to me why a village should 
have been built there at all. I can see no earthly reason why Eshcol 
should have been placed where it is. It is on the road to no place of 
greater importance ; the water-power in the neighborhood is only 
utilised to the extent of a single flour-mill ; the climate is not peculiarly 
salubrious or delightful ; there is no special beauty in the situation — 
and I am forced to conclude that it was purely by accident. How- 
ever, it is a fortunate place in some respects ; it hecete two great men. 
The first of these —the great man par excellence— is Squire Joachim 
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Rodgers, an old college friend and classmate of mine, to whose hos- 
pitality I owe my acquaintance with Eshcol and its surroundings. Of 
him. the whole population are proud, as a man of education and a 
public character, one who has been at college and has had a seat in 
the Legislature, and who is moreover the owner of a comfortable 
property ; his words are reverenced as oracles, and his opinions govern 
society. The other, and the lesser luminary, is Squire Burton. He 
also is esteemed worthy of reverence, but in a different way. He is a 
mild, quiet man, at whose predilection for books and gardening people 
think themselves entitled to sneer a little, even while they are secretly 
. proud cf it. But at Squire Rodgers no man would dare to sneer — 
no, not even in his inmost thoughts. 

Rodgers and I had lost sight of each other for many years, and it 
was during a little summer tour which I was making that I fell in 
with him again. I travelled principally on foot, stopping for a day or 
two to sketch wherever the scenery in the neighborhood was sufficiently 
attractive. Journeying along the dusty road one afternoon, a buggy 
came up with me, and its occupant, a large, florid, middle-aged man, 
offered me a “lift,” which I gladly accepted. I soon recognised in 
my companion my jaunty classmate of former days, the leader of every 
college scrape, and lost no time in recalling myself to his remem- 
brance. In his astonishment he actually stopped the buggy, wrung 
my hand with the greatest cordiality, and insisted that I should go 
home with him, for a part of the autumn at least. For the rest of the 
way he plied me with questions concerning myself and the way I had 
prospered in the world, and I shall never forget the look of mingled pity 
and contempt which he bestowed upon me when I informed him that 
I was an artist. It was evidently a shock to him, but, like a true 
friend, he forebore mentioning a thing so greatly to my disadvantage, 
even when half an hour later he introduced me to his excellent wife. 

Eshcol, as I have said, has no beauty or picturesqueness in itself, 
but the surrounding country abounds in pretty views. There is 
nothing very grand or sublime, but the landscape is always charming 
and quiet ; while here and there one comes across lovely little nooks 
and corners which delight a painter’s heart. The mountains do not 
add as much to the scenery as might be supposed —they are too near 
for beauty, too far for grandeur ; but I found an unwearying charm in 
the changes of light and shade upon them as the day passed from 
morning te evening, or the cloud-shadows chased each other along 
their sides, and especially did I rejoice in the gorgeous coloring of 
their autumn foliage. Rodgers, prince of hosts, allowed me to do as 
I pleased: sometimes I rambled about the neighborhood alone, and 
sometimes I accompanied him on walks or rides round the farm, or to 
any place in the vicinity which he thought it would be worth my while 
to see. 

On one occasion we strolled together to a field which lay at some 
distance from the house. It was a glorious afternoon in the late sum- 
mer or early autumn, one of those days when it is still summer in 
point of fact, and the large trees are still in the pride of their green 
foliage, yet there is a suspicion of autumn abroad ; here and there a 
single bough glitters in crimson or yellow, the fence-corners are bright 
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with red sumach-leaves and golden-rod, and a suggestive brownness 
lies like a veil over the distant fields. Rodgers finished his inspection 
of the corn, rubbed his hands gleefully, for the crop was large, and 
proposed to take me home bya new route. Therefore, instead of 
turning back towards the road, we crossed the field, climbed the fence, 
and found ourselves in a narrow rocky path which led down the side 
of a steep wooded hill. At the foot of the hill we stepped across a 
noisy little “branch,” and climbed an equally steep ascent on the 
other side. At the top was a rail-fence, through a gap in which we 
passed into a half-ploughed field. A few paces in front of us stood a 
young man, leaning: against the horse which he had just detached 
from the plough. He was tall and well-proportioned, his face was 
handsome and intelligent, though rather melancholy, and his large 
eyes were fixed dreamily on the landscape before him. “Good after- 
noon, Joseph ; where is your father?” said Rodgers, addressing him. 
The lad started, and lifting his tattered straw-hat with an air and 
manner far above his apparent position in life, replied in clear, educated 
tones, that his father was at the other end of the field. 

“T have some business with the old man,” said my friend, as we 
walked on ; “ you’ will not object to crossing the field with me ?” 

“Certainly not,” said I. “ But Rodgers, do tell me where did that 
lad come from? He looks like a gentleman, in spite of that faded 
homespun suit. No offence to your native population, my dear fellow, 
for you yourself must allow that he does not look like the other youths 
one meets unharnessing horses from the plough.” 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Rodgers, meditatively ; “and yet he is not 
a gentleman born., His name is Joseph Redwood, and his father is a 
small farmer who lives in a little cottage on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The rest of the family are very plain people ; the old man is a 

retty rough customer, and the two daughters are only plump, good- 

ooking girls—no sort of refinement about them. But this fellow, as 
you say —though I don’t see how you had time to notice it — és dif- 
ferent from the other village boys. Confound him, he has an ease 
and a self-possession in his shabbiest working-suit that the best in the 
village would give their ears to be able to put on with their Sunday 
coats. They hate him for it, too, I can tell you. But he can’t help 
it; it was born with him. He’s a queer chap, steady as a rock and 
ne industrious ; but he never associates with any one, and is as 
melancholy as if he did nothing but sing psalms. That young man is 
a capital instance in proof of the folly of attempting to educate people 
above their sphere. If he had been let alone he would have been a 
much happier man. He would have made a good farmer ; and with 
such brains as his he couldn’t have failed to get on and make money. 
But no— Burton must interfere ; says the boy is too clever to ‘ waste 
his time in farming,’ he must be ‘educated.’ So off he goes and gets 
him a State appointment in the college. Joseph was gone for two 
sessions, and when he returned for the long vacation his own father 
and sisters hardly knew him. From a child he had always had the 
look of another class about him, but after getting some good clothes, 
and associating with the college youths, he did not seem to belong to 
the Redwoods at all. This was more than the old man could endure; 
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and he very sensibly kept the lad at home afterwards. Too late 
though, for he has never taken kindly to the rough life, and will be 
morbid and miserable all his days. And, after all, he was no such 
great genius ; I believe he took a very good stand in his class, but it 
was really nothing remarkable. Burton is a very good fellow, Carl- 
ton, but he caz make a very great fool of himself sometimes.” 

“ How long is it since young Redwood returned?” I inquired. 

“Two or three years, suppose. It was great folly in Burton ; why 
should a little trumpery farmer’s son have a better education than my 
boys, or Green’s, or Martin’s, I should like to know? Education does 
very well for public men, but it is quite unnecessary for men who have 
to work for their bread and have no time to throw away. But educa- 
tion is Burton’s hobby ; he has brought up that danghter of his with 
as many cranks and accomplishments as if she were a princess.” 

“T did not know he had a daughter.” 

“Didn’t you? Oh, I forgot, she has been away on a visit to some 
of her fine school friends, and has just come back. You'll see her 
soon —a wax-doll-looking girl. But here’s the old man. Hallo, Mr. 
Redwood ! how are you to-day?” 

The farmer turned, and, thrusting both hands into his pockets, re- 
garded us with grave curiosity. He was a large, red-faced man, with 
grizzled hair and a hooked nose, and not a very amiable expression 
of countenance. To Rodgers’ salutation he vouchsafed a nod in 
reply. 

“Good afternoon, Squire. Come after them there pigs of mine, I 
reckon? This is your friend from the city, ain’t it? You’re welcome 
to this part of the country, sir.—Well, and what of the pigs, Squire?” 

“ They’ve been in my corn-field again, confound them! If they get 
hurt, it’s your own lookout. But that’s not what I came about. I 
hear you want to sell that bay colt. What do you reckon he’s 
worth?” 

They plunged into a discussion of the merits and value of the animal 
in question, through which I forebore to follow them, indulging my- 
self instead in a series of speculations about Joseph Redwood. My 
curiosity and interest were excited, and I was anxious to see for myself 
of what stuff the boy was really made. When the negotiations were 
concluded, and my friend turned to depart, the farmer extended to me 
the usual hearty invitation to strangers, to “come and see them, though 
they were only plain folks,” which I accepted, and ventured to make 
a few complimentary remarks about his son. But my compliments 
fell flat ; the farmer’s face darkened, and he turned away, muttering 
something between his teeth. 

Several days passed without my seeing Joseph Redwood, though I 
was on the watchfor him. Once I caught sight of his pale grave face 
among the rows of sun-burned countenances on the “men’s side” in 
the little church ; as a stranger, I myself was allowed a seat in the 
debatable land of the middle benches, appropriated to special elderly 
lights of the church. As we stood by the door after service, Rodgers 
pointed out Squire Burton’s daughter, a pretty, delicate-looking girl, 
with clear blue eyes, a wealth of flaxen hair, and a very sweet and 
gentle expression of countenance. Her father and herself walked 
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slowly off together, stopping by the way to exchange greetings with 
the various groups who were having a little neighborly gossip while 
the horses were being untied from the racks and attached to the 
buggies and wagons which stood scattered about under the shade of the 
trees. We followed, and Rodgers called my attention to them again 
as they approached some girls who were laughing and talking on the 
edge of the road. A merry, bright-eyed girl held young Redwood by 
the arm ; he stood passive and silent, but I could see that he was an 
unwilling prisoner. Miss Burton greeted him with a frank, pleasant 
smile ; he bowed gravely in return, with a certain air of reverence, and 
a deep flush stole slowly up to the very roots of his hair. The Bur- 
tons passed on, and a shout of laughter burst from the group as Red- 
wood’s jailor released her hold and, giving him a slight push, said : 
“* Now you may go. Hurry up, or you won’t catch them, you know.” 
He said nothing, but lifting his hat slightly to her companions, strode 
off at a rapid pace in the opposite direction. 

“That’s Liz Redwood,” remarked Rodgers: “she’s always up to 
some kind of fun.” 

“What do you suppose is the particular piece of fun in this in- 
stance ?” I inquired. 

“Plain enough,” he answered. “Didn’t you see how he blushed 
when Mary Burton spoke to him?” 

“Ah! Sits the wind in /Aat¢ quarter?” 

“TI don’t know. People say he’s in love with her. The fool! as 
if old Burton, who is proud enough in his way, would let his daughter 
marry into ‘hat family — brought up as she has been too! But that’s 
the thanks people generally get for turning other folks’ heads.” 


Two or three evenings after, as I was strolling past the Redwoods’ 
cottage, it suddenly occurred to me that I might go in and pay the 
old man a visit, and perhaps even find Joseph himself at home. 
Pushing open the gate therefore, I walked up the narrow path, on 
each side of which was an attempt at a flower-bed ; but a contest 
seemed to have been long in progress between the plants and the 
chickens, and the chickens had had rather the best of it. On the 
other side of a rough board-fence I could discern a flourishing vege- 
table-garden and a yard where sundry cows and calves and pigs were 
walking about, and old Redwood in the midst of them. The front 
door stood wide open, of course, and my knock was answered by the 
same bright-eyed, apple-cheeked girl whom Rodgers had called Liz 
Redwood. 

“Come to see Pa?” she said immediately, showing all her white’ 
teeth in asmile. “Come right in and sit down till I call him. He’ll 
be mighty pleased to see you, I reckon.” 

She led the way into the room on which the door opened, and went 
off to summon her father. It was evidently the “best room”— 
equivalent to a parlor or drawing-room. It was not plastered, but 
lined with unpainted boards, the wide chimney-place was closed with 
a screen of the most showy of wall-papering, the floor was bare and 
as clean as scouring could make it, and the furniture consisted of a 
few board-chairs, two old-fashioned mahogany side-tables on which 
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were piled a quantity of shabby books, and a bed displaying a home- 
made coverlet of snowy whiteness. A large looking-glass and one or 
two colored prints hung upon the wall, and the mantelpiece was 
ornamented with an old lamp, a pair of candlesticks and two or three 
common china ornaments. I had just time to notice these things 
when old Redwood came in and welcomed me civilly enough, but 
without any very striking demonstration of the pleasure in seeing me 
which his daughter had promised. After the conversation had pro- 
gressed fairly enough for some minutes on weather, crops, and so 
forth, I ventured to inquire if Miss Lizzy did not intend to return. 
Unintentionally I had made a very politic stroke. ‘To be sure she’ll 
come in,” he said, his face brightening up. “ She’s shy of strangers 
sometimes, is my Liz; oh, but she’s a smart one! Liz! I say, Liz! 
here’s the gentleman asking why you don’t come in. Don’t be foolish ; 
call Deb and come.” 

There was a sound of laughter in the entry and a little struggle, 
and the two girls entered demurely. The elder sister was plainer 
and graver than Lizzy, but they were both such perfect specimens of 
health and happy good-humor that I thought the old farmer was quite 
justified in looking upon them with such evident pride. 

“Are the flowers your charge, Miss Lizzy?” I inquired, by way of 
conversation. “Unluckily, a hen and chickens were helping you take 
care of them when I came in.” 

“The hen is my pet,” said Lizzy, with a laugh, “and the flowers 
are Joseph’s. He is always poking round after flowers and such 
kind of stuff, but what with the pigs and. the chickens he don’t seem 
to get no further than levelling off the beds.” 

“Could you not keep the chickens out for him?” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said Miss Liz, with another good-natured 
laugh. “What are flowers and such things good for? It’s just one 
of Joseph’s cranks.” 

“ And is this poor little geranium his too?” 

“T reckon it is. We bother Joseph’s life out of him about that 
geranium. He thinks the world and all of it because it came from 
Squire Burton’s, you know. Why, you wouldn’t believe he’s been 
coaxing and nursing that poor little spindling thing for more’n a year 
just as if it was a sick baby?” And the two girls giggled again. 

“T’m afraid you are a terrible tease, Miss Lizzy.” 

“Oh Lor’ no; I only poke fun at Joseph sometimes.” 

“Jist hear to her!” said the old man, with a sly wink ; “she hain’t 
a spark of mischief in her, not she.” 

“And where is Joseph?” I hazarded, coming to the point of my 
visit at last. “Round at Squire Burton’s?” 

“Law no!” cried both girls, with a burst of laughter. 

“He gin up goin’ there at all now,” added the elder. “He never 
did use to go there much, ’cept to borrow books ; but now Pa’s put a 
stop to that.” 

“Put a stop to borrowing books!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes I did,” said the old man, slowly turning the quid of tobacco 
in his mouth. “May seem queer to you city folks, but a farmer’s got 
no time to take up with sich tomfoolery. I was fool enough when I let 
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old Burton come round me, and sent the boy away to git larning ; 
and work enough I’ve had to git it out of him too. Coming back 
here as stuck-up as you please—too fine to plough or to hoe, but 
crammed full of his ks and picters and trash! But I’ll git the 
nonsense out of him yet — mebbe I won’t!” 

“Yet you seem to have a good collection of books yourself, Mr. 
Redwood,” I said, glancing at the tables. 

“Them /” exclaimed the farmer in a tone of infinite contempt. 
“Them’s none o’ my fetchin’ here, Mr. Carlton. I’ve got no use for 
books anyhow ; what’s the use of ’em? Them there belonged to my 
wife’s father —a great one for book-larning he was. But / never see no 
good his larning did him, ’cept to make him hold himself better’n his 
neighbors, though he was as poor as Job’s turkey. He strayed here, 
he and his daughter, because it was cheap, he said ; and he died in a 
little while, and left his daughter without a friend or a cent in the 
world but them books. She thought a heap on ’em too, she did ; but 
after I married her, the dairy and the poultry-yard and the kitchen 
tuk ‘hat nonsense out of her head pretty soon. She was allers a poor 
weakly kind of a cretur, though, poor thing — never good for much ; 
and after Joseph was born (he’s the youngest) she pined and pined 
till her whole face seemed made up of her big black eyes, and then 
she died, and I had to bring up the children the best way I could. 
The girls were smart, active little things, who stirred round from the 
very fust ; and my sister Betsy she lived with me -till she died, and 
taught them to be handy and useful. So [ never thought t’was worth 
while to bring home another wife, who mebbe wouldn’t be kind to the 
children, seein’ as they wasn’t her own. They’ve been good girls, 
Mr. Carlton, an’ good daughters to me ; an’ they’ll make good wives 
some day—lI’ve nothing against tiem. But it does go mighty hard 
with me sometimes when I think about Joseph. I’ve been a farmer 
all my life, and so was my father before me ; we’ve planted the same 
fields and made the same crops, and I’d sorter settled it in my mind 
that my son was to do the same after me ; but it seems as if Joseph 
was born to cross every plan I ever made for him. When he was a 
little shaver I sent him to school with the girls to keep him out o’ 
mischief, but in no time he’d larnt to read and write and cipher, and 
then he tuk to them old books as if the old man’s very sperrit was in 
him. Then instead of mindin’ the hogs and cows as he was set to do, 
he was a-drawin’ picters of ’em in the sand.. Then comes old Burton, 
and gits round me to let him go off for a year to school. And that’s 
just been the ruin of him. He works, but he hain’t got no sperrit in 
it; and when his work is done he just hangs about, or sits with his 
head on his hand, like a whipped dog, instead of flying round with 
the boys and girls at the dances and corn-shuckings. ‘That boy has 
done enough to worrit the flesh off my bones, if all was told. So at 
last I up and told him I’d have no more readin’ of books and makin’ 
of picters, or I’d thrash him good for as old as he was; and then 
there was a carryin’ on! But I’ve been even with him, I have ; and 
you'll see ef I don’t bring him to his senses yet.” 

“ But if your son’s heart is more set on books than on farming, Mr 
Redwood, he will do better if you let him follow his bent.” 
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“That I won’t do,” said the old man in great wrath. “Do you 
think as I can answer for it at the judgment-day if I let my son grow 
up an idle good-for-nothing? Mebbe you don’t mind sich things in 
the city, Mr. Carlton, but we in the country knows we have to give 
account of our stewardship. I done my duty by my children all this 
time, and I ain’t a-goin’ to quit now because I have an undutiful son. 
I’ve swore a Bible-oath he sha// stick to the farm and do his duty as 
long as the breath is in his father’s body.” 

He was silent, and I saw it was prudent to say no more on the 
subject. 

“Joseph could make mighty pretty picters too,” said Lizzy. “He 
made a sweet one of the white calf and the game chickens for me ; 
and he had one of Mary Burton, prettier ’n she ever was, and a heap 
more, but father he got mad and burnt ’em every one.” 

“Come now, Liz,” said the old man, bluntly, “ you jist quit talking 
of them picters ; the very mention of ’em riles me.” 

Liz laughed and was dutifully silent, and I took my leave. 

I had not proceeded far on my homeward journey when I met the 
very man whom I wanted to see—Joseph Redwood. He was on 
horseback, returning from the mill with a bag of meal. 

“Good evening,” I said. “I have just been up to see you.” 

“To see me, sir?” he exclaimed, checking his horse. “Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

“ Perhaps I will ask you that question myself some day. I heard 
Mr. Rodgers speak of you, and I have been trying to meet you for 
some time.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” he said, half doubtfully, as though he 
feared some hidden sarcasm. 

“T found your father and sisters at home, however. Mr. Rodgers 
told me you had been at college, but he did not tell me you were a 
painter. Cannot you show me some of your pictures? I am an 
artist myself, you know, and always take an interest in those who like 
such things.” 

Through the gathering darkness I could see how those wonderful 
eyes of his kindled and shone as he rivetted their gaze upon me with 
a kind of eager questioning of my earnestness and good faith. The 
scrutiny seemed to satisfy him, and he answered sadly — 

“You are very kind, sir. I wish I cou/d show you such pictures as 
I had, but all are gone except one or two rough sketches not worthy 
of the name.” 

“Let me see those then.” 

“ Even those are proscribed,” he said, bitterly, “and I dare not let 
my father see them. If you heard of my painting ‘here, you doubtless 
know how he feels towards it.” He lowered his eyes and reflected for 
a few minutes ; then raising them suddenly, said — 

“The temptation is too great. You are the first person who has 
spoken kindly to me about it for so long. Could you come to the 
old field west of the chestnut-woods on Sunday afternoon. It is the 
only time I have. You know the place?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know the place, and I will meet you there.” 

He was about to ride off, but checked his horse again, and leaning 
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over, said eagerly, “Do not misjudge me, sir. I would bring them 
openly to Squire Rodgers’ if I could; but it is the Sunday rendez- 
vous of all the neighbors, and my father would hear of it in less than 
an hour’s time. My old-field parlor is the only place in the world 
where I am free. I abhor concealment, but they drive me to it— 
they drive me to it.” ’ 


Sunday came —a glorious, cloudless October day — and excusing 
myself immediately after Rodgers’ early dinner, I repaired to the old 
field. Early as I thought myself, Joseph was there. He came to 
meet me with a quick, alert step, very different from his usual listless- 
ness of demeanor. 

“T was beginning to fear you would not come,” he said, with a 
smile—and sucha smile! It lit up and transformed his whole face. 

“ And I feared I should have had to wait for you,” I replied. 

“Fortune favored me for once,” he said. “Old Mr. Martin and 
his wife dropped in to dinner, and I came away unquestioned, which 
I was very glad of. I cannot tell an untruth, however inconvenient 
the truth may be.” 

He conducted me to a sheltered corner screened by the woods 
from the north wind. It commanded a very pretty view of distant 
farm-houses, cultivated fields, and patches of crimson and yellow 
woods, beyond which rose the rough mountains in all their autumnal 
glory, crowned for once with steadfast sunshine undimmed by the 
shadow of the lightest cloud. 

“This is my parlor,” he said, motioning me to take a seat on a 
rock, and throwing himself down on the grass beside me ; “not very 
comfortably furnished perhaps, but spacious and airy enough, and 
commanding the loveliest view in all the neighborhood. And here 
are the sketches you were so kind as to wish to see. They were not 
worth giving you so much trouble about them ; but I could not deny 
myself the pleasure of talking to some one who cares about such 
things.” 

He held out some six or eight pieces of coarse paper, with a mixture 
of reluctance and hope in his manner. “It is strange,” he went on, 
while I examined them, “I have looked forward to meeting you here 
ever since that afternoon. I have hardly thought of anything else, I 
scarcely even slept last night, if you will ellen it; yet now I am here 
I feel like an impostor, and as if I had brought you here on false pre- 
tences—to see what? Some worthless scratches that would disgrace 
a boot-black. But the better ones are gone —gone—and I shall 
never be able to do as well again!”— and he sprang up and walked 
excitedly to an fro, 

“Softly,” I said; “I have not condemned the boot-black’ yet. 
What if I should say —” 

“What?” he demanded, eagerly fixing his eyes upon me with an 
intensity of questioning that was almost painful. 

“That I saw great merit in them, perhaps to my poor judgment 
more than merit.” 

“Thank God!” he sighed, threw himself down at full length, and 
was silent, whilst I went on with my examination, 
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They were only rough sketches, done with very insufficient material 
— heads, animals, landscapes — one, the view seen from the very spot 
where we were. ‘There were great faults, of course, but there was also 
great merit— more than enough to counterbalance the faults. They 
showed a boldness of outline, a freedom of hand, a vigor of fancy and 
originality of treatment which were really remarkable. I had seen 
many beautifully finished drawings which showed mere talent; but 
these crude efforts were something more—they bore the stamp of 
genius. 

“TI do not say that your drawings have not great faults,” I said ; 
“but they seem to me to be the faults of execution rather than of con- 
ception. How much instruction have you had?” 

“None at all,” he said, sitting upright ; “ none, except what I gained 
from a small book on drawing which I borrowed a little while before 
I left college. It was like a revelation to me: it opened a new world, 
and I felt as if I had leapt into a new existence. I bought the ma- 
terials — colors and brushes —the vague, curious longings that had 
possessed me from a child were appeased ; things that I had striven 
blindly after were within my grasp, and I was happy! But my at- 
tempts never came up to my standard ; I could do more than formerly, 
but not as much as I wished ; the picture on the paper was only a 
wretched travestie of the picture in my mind, yet I painted, and shat 
was happiness! These were done afterwards, when my hand was 
hardened by work and my heart by harshness.” 

“Have you none of all those left?” 

“Only this,” he said, reddening as he drew a small picture from an 
inner pocket ; “a little thing in water-colors that was saved.” 

I recognised at a glance the head of Mary Burton, but idealised, 
spiritualised, far more lovely than the pretty little every-day maiden 
could ever have been ; for the artist-soul had flung over it the glamor 
of “the light that never was on land or sea.” I looked at it in aston- 
ishment, then at him. 

“Did you really do this?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said ; “but ah! you don’t know how it seems to carica- 
ture the face I saw in my dream!” 

“Never mind, my friend ; looking only at this, I predict for you a 
brilliant future.” 

The tears rushed to his eyes, and he shook his head. “You raise 
me to the pinnacle of happiness, only to plunge me into the depths of 
misery. ‘There is no future for me— it is too late.” 

“Why so?” I said. “You are young enough, and with such pos- 
sibilities before you, you surely would not forego them from love of 
ease.” 

“Ease!” he repeated, with a world of bitterness in histone. “I 
am twenty-three. That picture was painted more than two years ago. 
I could not do it now. Look at my hands—feel them —for all that 
time they have been daily hardened and stiffened by every species of 
manual labor, in all weathers. My fingers have lost their freedom and 
accuracy of touch, they no longer obey my will. I took up a pencil 
yesterday and tried to draw — it nearly broke my heart.” 

“ But suppose you were released from the necessity of manual labor ; 
they would soon recover their pliancy.” 
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“How can I be re.eased?” he asked sadly. “This is my life, this 
is what I must look forward to through all the dreary future. I do 
not blame my father, he is acting conscientiously ; but oh! if you knew 
what it was to have no 4ape in life! to drag on day after day not caring 
whether it was your last! to look back on only one little golden spot of 
perfect sunshine — to look forward to nothing but a weary blank! Let 
me tell you of all my miserable life ; you will not think me mad, as they 
do here. You have already showed me so much kindness that you 
will pardon me if I selfishly weary you a littlke— you, the only person 
who has had a word of sympathy for me in this. 

“Twas not a happy child ; that is, not in the way in which Debby and 
Liz were. I liked to get into quiet places and dream ; and the noisy and 
tearing ways of other children vexed me, even in school. The books 
at home were my great resource. I spent hours over them, and by 
the time I grew up I was familiar with every volume. My grand- 
father’s library looks insignificant, piled up there in confusion, but it 
comprises a great many of the standard authors, both in poetry and 
prose. I had always had a restless feeling, as if I did not belong to 
the life and circumstances in which I found myself, but was an exile 
from I knew not whence ; the world which I found in my old books 
was more harmonious to me, and in that I truly lived. I used some- 
times to amuse myself with trying to copy the illustrations in these 
books, but paper and pencils were rarely seen in our house, and most 
of my pictures were drawn on the ground with a bit of sharpened stick. 
When I was about eighteen, some chance brought me into contact 
with Squire Burton. He had always taken a little notice of me, such 
as patting me on the head, and calling me ‘smart boy,’ but I-was shy, 
and had never spoken to him myself. Now, however, he professed 
great surprise, talked to me a good deal, and asked me a great many 
questions. Finally he said that I was neither more nor less than a 
genius, and that I must be sent to college, where my abilities would 
find room for development. He induced my father to let me go, got 
a scholarship for me, and gave me letters to the different professors. 
Ah, how kind they all were to me! They invited me to their houses, 
lent me books, and did everything they could to help me forward. 
At college I seemed to wake up from a dream, and to feel, for the first 
time, that I really lived —if I may so say—and had a place in the 
world. 

“As you may suppose, I had a great many difficulties and disad- 
vantages to contend with, but I worked hard, and had so far overcome 
them that at the end of the year the professors told me that if I would 
employ my vacation in study, I might hope to rise in all my classes, 
and take a stand equal to any man there. Oh, that year at college! 
I look back on it, and can find no flaw in my happiness ; and the day 
when I bought the box of water-colors and discovered fairy-land, was 
the crown of it all! Well, I came home, proud and happy, heir to 
an El Dorado of bliss that was waiting for me in the future. My 
father looked at me contemptuously, and told me to go and plough 
an acre of corn. I objected ; he insisted angrily. I went, and did it 
badly. He tried me several days, but the farm-work interfered with 
my studies and I hated it, and at last I told him so. Then he went 
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into a violent rage, and swore a solemn oath that son of his should 
never darken the college doors again. It was a fearful disappoint- 
ment to me, but I still had my old books and my box of water-colors 
left. I could read and paint, and in the last especially I found con- 
solation. I guarded my painting as a precious secret, too precious to 
be shared with any one else. 

“Yet I was unhappy. Deborah and Liz teased and jeered me con- 
tinually, and my father was harsh and cold, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of sending me from my books, or of sneering at my tastes. I 
could only venture to paint in my own garret in stolen bits of time. 
As the months wore on, I grew more and more wretched ; the cold- 
ness and ridicule, the distasteful employment, the impossibility of 
speaking on the subjects that most interested me, seemed sometimes 
almost a greater burden than 'I could bear, and at times I felt as if 
I could give worlds for the privilege of talking for ten minutes only 
on the subject next my heart to some person who would but listen 
patiently. I grew morbid, and shrank away from people as if I were 
under a ban. I do not know how long this state of mind lasted, but 
one evening as I was going wearily homewards, I met a golden-haired 
vision. I know the angels in heaven have golden hair, and eyes that 
smile—like hers. I went home ; I saw and dreamt of nothing else but 
that angelic face, with the golden hair above and around it like glim- 
merings of celestial light. I met her again several times, once with 
Squire Burton ; she smiled, then, so kindly, and spoke to me words of 
hope and encouragement, it seemed like a message straight from the 
shining land she had left. I felt fresh inspiration from that hour. I 
drew and painted as I had never done before. I even ventured twice 
to attempt Aer face. How poorly I succeeded you have been able to 
judge for yourself ; but such as it was it made me happy, and a strange 
brightness spread over my life. Whenever I met her she had a word 
of hope and cheer for me ; sometimes it was hardly more than a smile 
or a greeting, but it was like food to the starving man. Yet all this 
time I had never mentioned my painting, even to Squire Burton ; it 
was too precious a secret. I felt as if I could have spoken of it to 
her, but I had not the courage ; however, I thought of her, and my 
hand seemed to possess new power. Ah. if I could but have guarded 
my secret as my own! 

“One day when the weather was too bad for any kind of farm- 
work, and the wood was all cut and piled, and there was no mending 
of harness or any other indoor work, I withdrew to my garret and 
was soon absorbed in my painting. I suppose I must have been at it 
a long while, for I had made fair progress, when I was roused by an 
exclamation of surprise close at my elbow, and turning round, saw 
Liz standing there, transfixed with amazement. I cannot describe 
the terror that seized upon my soul; my looks must have betrayed 
some of it, for the wonder in her face became gradually mingled with 
amusement, and she said: ‘Well!—If£ the old man catches you at 
this, won’t you see fun! But you do do it beautiful, Joseph. ho’d 
have thought you could make such pictures! Show me all you’ve got 
—I know there is some more of them somewhere, and I’m bound to 
see them.’ With this she seized upon my portfolio. I could not 
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resist, or the whole matter would have been proclaimed in a trice, so 
I was obliged to temporise, and while she examined, commented and 
wondered, I implored her not to betray me; one becomes almost ab- 
ject when one’s all is at stake. Liz promised readily enough, for her 
heart is kind, though her heedlessness and love of mischief have caused 
me untold suffering. She exacted as the price of her silence a picture 
of her favorites in the farm-yard, and also a likeness of herself — the 
little sketch of Miss Burton having taken her fancy. Strange to say, 
though I knew I was in the power of my sister’s thoughtless tongue, 
and was at times not without misgivings, I experienced on the whole 
a certain sense of relief. I could talk to Liz occasionally on the sub- 
ject, and though she did not enter into my feelings she listened with- 
out jeers. ‘The farm scene was executed, and Liz came up every day 
to admire it in secret ; and the likeness was begun, when she uninten- 
tionally betrayed it all. 

“One evening at supper the girls were in high spirits, talking and 
laughing, and my father joined in their jokes, as he often does. Many 
of the shafts were aimed at me, but that evening I could not be 
ruffied as in ordinary—in fact, I scarcely heard them. As in a dream 
sounded my father’s words: ‘Why, what’s the matter with Joseph 
to-night?’ ‘He’s thinking of his sweetheart, I reckon,’ responded 
Liz. ‘His sweetheart! he’ll never fall in love with anything but the 
moon!’ ‘I tell you he’s in love with Mary Burton—hasn't he painted 
her picture? and ain’t it up-stairs now? the prettiest thing you ever 
saw!’ It was all out now—all, and more than all. I saw the storm 
gathering on my father’s face, but the disclosure of my occupation 
was as nothing compared to the cruelty of the rest. ‘In love with 
Mary Burton! ’—how dared she speak of love in the same breath 
with Aer. Jin love with her / Great Heaven! her whom I wor- 
shipped as I might have worshipped an angel, a messenger of light 
from a better world! The words were like a sacrilege to her whose. 
presence was always with me, but whose name I never breathed, even 
to myself. And now people would chatter about it! The thought 
stung me, and I felt the blood rush to my face ; I could not speak, I 
could only Zook at Liz as I turned to leave the room. Zhen she saw 
what she had done, and turned pale, crying, ‘Oh, Joseph! I am so 
sorry! I didn’t mean to!’ But sorrow came too late, as it usually 
does, ‘Stop, sir!’ cried my father, ‘where are you going? So you've 
been thinking yourself a painter, hey? Come up-stairs and show me 
where those things are!’ I followed him silently up the creaking 
staircase, and Deborah and Liz came after. I indicated the place 
where my portfolio was kept, and he took it out, dropping two or three 
leaves, which Liz quickly picked up. He put the portfolio under 
his arm, took the paint-box, brushes, and pencils in his hand, and 
returned to the kitchen. 

“ There he spread them all out on the table, and bade me sit by the 
wall, whilst he and the girls conducted the examination. One by one 
he took up the poor little bits of paper that were’so dear to me, handed 
them on to the girls with a sniff of contempt, and finally laid them in 
a pile at the end of the table. Once or twice Deborah and Liz gave 
vent to an incautious murmur of admiration, but he silenced them by 
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a terrible frown, and afterwards no sound was heard while the scrutiny 
proceeded. When the last one was laid down, he looked at the girls 
over his spectacles and asked their opinion as to what should be done 
with them. ‘They are mighty pretty,” ventured Deborah. ‘Hang 
’em up round the room,’ said Liz bravely. ‘Hang ’em up so that 
eyery one can point at the old man who has a fool fora son! The 
wise man saith, The father of a fool hath no joy ; and it’s the truest 
word ever was spoken. J/y opinion is that such trash is only fit for 
the fire, and that’s where it’s going.’ He took one of the pictures in 
the tongs and held it in the fire, taking another when that was con- 
sumed, and so on through the whole pile, putting in a fresh one each 
time the flame died out. Liz pleaded hard for her calf and chickens, 
but in vain. Next, he stirred the fire, threw in the pencils and brushes 
to quicken the blaze, poured the contents of the paint-box into it, and 
laid the box itself across the wood. Even now I seem to hear the 
crackling and sputtering of the paints, and to see the fierce blaze that 
leapt up as the box burnt. 

“T had sat silent and half-stupefied while this was going on, but 
when all was done, and he turned to me and smiled, it was too much. 
I sprang up ; high, fierce words passed between us— what, I hardly 
know, for I think I was almost beside myself. I know I swore I would 
leave home forever, and rushed to the door, but he intercepted me ; 
he has twice my physical strength, and after a moment’s struggle I 
found myself thrust upon the stairs, and the staircase door was locked 
behind me. No one came near me the next morning or brought me 
food, but I was too miserable to feel hunger. Later in the day I heard 
Liz calling me softly to the door. ‘ Here, take this in under the door,’ 
she said, ‘I saved it for you yesterday.’ She pushed in the little pic- 
ture I showed you just now, and ran down stairs. 

“ After that day my father took me to the fields with him ever 
morning. I worked mechanically, knowing that I was closely watched, 
and went home to be locked up every night. I attempted to escape 
more than once, but my father foiled me.—But why need I dwell on 
that miserable time? I do not know how long this lasted, but at 
length my father deemed it safe to relax his watchfulness, on my 
pledging my word never to attempt flight. I gave my word — what 
did it matter?—TI had neither friends, nor money, nor energy, nor 
heart, nor hope left. The constant surveillance was slowly driving me 
mad, and I accepted servitude to gain a partial freedom. At home I 
am the object of merciless ridicule if I touch a book ; abroad, the 
neighbors make jokes upon the half-crazy lover of Mary Burton — 
jokes that I am sure have reached her father’s ears, for he is cold 
and distant to me — only she, my angel, smiles always.” 

“My poor boy!” I said, laying my hand upon his shoulder. “ But 
take heart, perhaps the future may not prove as dark as you think. 
It is my turn now to ask, What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing—nothing. My spirit is broken, my ambition is dead — 
the very power of enjoyment has been trampled out of my life!” and 
he bowed his head upon his hands in silent misery. 

“ Suppose your father were induced to consent to your leaving home, 
would you not be willing to study your art?” 
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His eyes glowed like fire as he lifted his head and answered : 

“Don’t mock me with hope. He will’never yield ; and if he did, it 
is too late now.” 

“It is never too late,” I said, “and hope and ambition never die. 
They may lie in a trance or a stupor, but die they cannot.” 

He smiled with unspeakable sadness. “You speak like a suc- 
cessful man, sir. How can the victors in life’s battle ever understand 
the vanquished ?” 

“No success is won without struggle. Listen to me. I am not 
rich myself, but I have liberal friends who are always ready to help 
forward struggling talent. I will write to them to-night, and among 
us we will make arrangements to place you in some studio, and if 
your talent developes there as I feel confident it will, we will send you 
afterwards to Italy. As for your father’s consent, I flatter myself I 
am equal to gaining that. And if fortune thus opens her hand to you, 
you surely will not refuse her gifts ?” 

“ Refuse?” 

I was startled by the transformation my words had wrought. The 
pale face kindled, the eyes shone with new light, the mouth quivered 
with emotion ; for a moment the air of lassitude and weariness that 
had again enveloped him gave way to energy and vigor—he was 
another man. But the light died out as suddenly as it had kindled. 

“ For God’s sake, sir, don’t make me hope!” he cried passionately, 
springing to his feet. “Let me go. It is time I were athome. Good- 
bye, sir ; and thanks for your kindness.” 

“Take courage, my poor boy,” I said, grasping his hand. “ Per- 
haps by next week you will have gained your freedom ; who knows?” 

“TI do not hope, sir. Indeed I must go.” 

“Courage!” I said again. “We will make it all right yet.” 

He gave me a pathetic glance, and shook his head with that same 
sad smile of his. I stood for a few moments and watched him as he 
hurried away down the slope, with the red glow from the west lighting 
up face and form. Then I too turned homewards, to write the letters 
which I trusted would enable him to take his true place in life, and 
add one more name to the list of those who reflect honor upon their 
native State. 


A week or more of heavy rains followed ; the traditional “ oldest 
inhabitants” said the like had not been known for twenty years — as 
indeed they are pretty sure to say if it rains for more than three days 
together. The streams rose, bridges were carried away, the roads 
were impassable, and the mail-rider and his shambling sorrel horse 
did not make their appearance until two days after their usual time. 

On the first bright day, as I stood forlorn in the doorway looking 
out at the woods, which the rain had in a great measure despoiled of 
their crimson and gold, and listening to the rushing sound of the once 
mild little brooks, I saw the well-known steed go by, himself and his 
rider so bespattered with mud as to be scarcely recognisable ; and I 
hastened to pick my way through the slippery streets and join the 
loungers round the post-office door. In due time I received the 
hoped-for letters. They were in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
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with unreasonably youthful cape for one of my years I triumph- 
antly set forth on my crusade against old Redwood’s prejudices. 
The foot-bridge over the little “creek” was gone, so I made a detour 
through a field-path, keeping on the ridge of the hill, and trusting to 
being able to cross the creek on the old double log. I knew that the 
streams were “up,” but I was not prepared for the sight that met my 
‘eyes as I stood on the brow of the hill and looked down, The clear, 
shallow stream across which a few days previous any active man 
could easily have sprung, was now a wild, turbid torrent, sweeping 
down old logs and broken trunks of trees set free by the rush of 
water from their prison among the rocks above. The two logs at the 
crossing had broken loose on one side, and their ends had swept 
around to the middle of the stream. 

A little lower down a group of three or four men were gathered ; 
some excitement seemed to prevail among them, but I could not make 
out what it was. I scrambled down the slippery descent and advanced 
towards them. 

“What is the matter?” I asked of a man who was hurrying towards 
the path I had just left. 

“It’s Joseph Redwood, sir — he’s drowned.” 

“Drowned! Good God! how did it happen?” 

“Well, sir, he and I were making up the fence in old man Red- 
wood’s field over yonder when I saw a woman coming down the path 
here towards the logs. I knew they would be dangerous, so I shouted 
and made signs to her not to try’em. I don’t know whether she 
heard or not; anyhow she came right on, and then I saw by the 
yellow hair that ’twas Squire Burton’s darter. Joseph he saw her 
too, for he flung away his rail and ran down the hill, and me after 
him. It was too late. She was on the logs, but before she had taken 
more’n two or three steps I saw them begin to bubble up and down 
like, and next minute they swung round, and she was in the water. 
Joseph jumped in just where it was a-bilin’ and a-tearin’ like mad, and 
I run up-stream a little to cross on the rocks; and I tell you I had 
hard work to get over. When I got back to them on t’other side, 
where the bank was better, Joseph had dragged her pretty nigh shore 
— nigh enough for me to lean over and catch her dress. I’d jest got 
squar hold of it when a thunderin’ big log comes by and hits the poor 
fellow on the head, so that he went under like lead. I dragged Mary 
Burton out of the water, and called some help ; but I saw nothin’ more 
of Joseph till we found him just now, jammed in down yonder, quite 
dead. He was a good fellow, Joseph was, for all he was so queer.” 

I advanced to the spot where Joseph Redwood’s body lay stretched 
upon the ground. His features were already invested with the awful 
beauty of death, and on his brow and lips dwelt a perfect peace — 
peace such as his restless spirit could never have known, however 
brilliant had been his future. - Truly all things were made for him 
now without my puny aid—he was free, and with a higher freedom 
than I had planned. 








ANNE S. DEas. 
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ALPENROSEN. 


SCOURED the plains and the valleys green, 
And the borders of sheltered lakes, 
Where flowers grew thick under skies serene, 
And the sunshine never forsakes ; 
But not a trace of the flowers I sought 
Could I find in these gardens of pleasure, 
And I lolled on a cowslip-bank and thought: 
“Where, where shall I find the treasure?” 


Then spake my guide, as he pointed afar :— 

“The flowers thou seekest grow, 

Not here in warm valleys, but away up there 
Where the peaks are covered with snow.” 

Then I seized my staff, and rushed from the bower 
Of ease to scale the rough height; 

My blood marked my steps, and weary and sore, 

I tugged with all my might. 


“How long, how long,” at last I cried, 


“Must I bear this toil and pain?” 

“Till thou reachest the top,” said the stern old guide, 
And I tugged away again, 

Till the old man stopped, and a breath came sweet 
O’er the rugged height I had chosen; 

And he gathered a wreath from beneath my feet, 
And crowned me with A/enrosen. 


And he said, as I thanked him again and again 

For guiding my footsteps thither :— 

“Take courage. If thou wouldst ever attain 

The garlands that never wither, 

Or stand on Fortune’s dazzling height, 

Crowned with a deathless fame, 

Thou must labor and suffer through storm and night, 
Nor falter for praise or blame. 


“What though the sharp flint wound thy feet, 
And blood mark all thy way? 

Shrink not, fear not nor cold nor heat, 

If thou wouldst gain the day; 

But onward, upward, ever true, 

Thine eye on glory’s portal, 

And when thy deeds deserve the due, 

Thy fame shall be immortal.” 


N. F. Oae. 
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THE NUREMBERG MYSTERY. 


_ 


IL. 
Tue HyporueEsis. 


E say the hypothesis, because there is really but one. There 

have been, it is true, several conjectural attempts at explana- 

tion, and one piece of special pleading, more labored than ingenious ; 

but there is only one that rises to the dignity of a hypothesis by 

undertaking to account for every fact and reconcile every contra- 

diction in this dark mystery. But before considering this, we will note 
the other suggested explanations. 

When the singular circumstances recited in our previous paper 
were first made known, an idea that naturally occurred to many was 
that Kaspar was an ordinary half-witted youth, who had been cared 
for by poor parents until they found him too great a burden, and then 
thrust out into the world in the hope that he would fall into charitable 
hands. But the rapid development of his intelligence, his docility, 
his quickness to learn, and his general handiness at whatever he 
undertook, so soon as he had acquired some control of his limbs, 
showed that he was not only no idiot, but a youth who would have 
been so helpful to poor parents that it was very unlikely that they 
would have voluntarily parted with him, even putting parental feelings 
out of the question. 

The Danish physiologist, Eschricht, of Copenhagen, endeavored to 
make this explanation answer by varying the terms of it. He assumed 
that here was a case not of defective organisation, but of retardation 
of the brain: that the parents, finding their child to be, as they sup- 
posed, idiotic, brought it up on bread and water, and in such seclusion 
that it had no opportunity of acquiring language, or even getting 
any comprehension of things about it. That under the rudimentary 
instruction given the youth in the prison, and later, his intelligence 
suddenly developed into extraordinary acuteness, and he concocted a 
cunning scheme to enhance his importance by making himself out the 
hero of a marvellous adventure ; and this part once assumed, he never 
afterwards relinquished. To this it is only necessary to reply that 
such a course is contradictory to all experience. No such instance 
of retarded brain-development from internal causes has been shown 
ever to have existed. Again, it is a matter of common observation, 
that poor parents who have half-witted children invariably find means 
to make these useful in a great variety of ways ; they teach them a 
multitude of things, and are not unfrequently proud of their helpful- 
ness.* Even had it been a case of abandonment, what hindered the 
parents from coming forward and claiming their son, so soon as it 
was found that he possessed ordinary intelligence? The question of 





* Wordsworth’s /diot-Boy shows the truth of nature in a case like this. 
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Kaspar’s deceit will be treated later ; but the fact of the assassination 
finally disposes of this conjecture, even were it otherwise terable. 

Ritter von Lang broached the opinion that Kaspar had belonged toa 
troop of strollers, and had been taught to exhibit himself sometimes as 
a cripple, sometimes as a pretended fool, and that he had slipped away 
from them to try his tricks on his own account in Nuremberg. Police- 
councillor Merker, of Berlin, took the ground that he was a wild scape- 
grace of a boy, who had run off from school with a notion of enlisting 
in the cavalry. Lang’s view has this advantage over Merker’s, that 
it gives a reason for the assumption of idiotcy and physical disability 
by the youth on his first appearance ; but it will not bear a moment’s 
consideration. These gangs of strollers and tramps are under the 
constant surveillance of the police ; their passports or papers must be 
en regle, or they are liable to arrest at any moment ; how could they 
drop a member of their troop anywhere and no notice be taken of it 
—no questions asked? Then the story of Kaspar rang all over 
Europe ; the police were everywhere err researches ; the boy him- 
self could be seen at any time —how could a recognition or a dis- 
covery be evaded? Again there was the condition of his person, the 
whiteness and delicacy of his skin, and above all the peculiar condi- 
tion of his hands and feet, all which rest upon the undisputed evidence 
of a host of witnesses — how reconcile these facts with the life of a 
tramp ? 

To Merker’s supposition there is the same answer: no teacher 
missed a pupil resembling Kaspar, no parents a child. And a wild 
adventurous youth who wished to be a trooper, would never have 
dreamed of presenting himself in the guise of an idiot so imbecile 
that he could not speak, and so feeble that he could scarcely stand 
upright. He would have been indeed a greater idiot than he simu- 
lated, to imagine that any troop would accept such a recruit. And 
then these conjectures, like Eschricht’s, are overthrown by the assas- 
sination. 

The most labored attempt at an explanation on the negative side 
is that of Meyer, Kaspar’s teacher during his residence at Ansbach, 
supplemented and enlarged by his son, Dr. Julius Meyer, in a recent 
work.* In this the thesis is argued that Kaspar was an exceedingly 
cunning and altogether unprincipled impostor, of uncertain parentage 
and birth-place, who came to Nuremberg with the design of entering 
the cavalry ;, and after playing the extraordinary part we have 
described, found himself an inmate of a prison, instead. But here he 
was kindly treated and observed with much interest ; so he thought 
it the best policy to keep up the game, and to feign that he was grad- 
ually learning to speak and use his limbs. His inventive genius pres- 
ently led him to see how he could heighten his consequence by a 
romantic story of imprisonment ; and this drawing, as he fancied, the 
eyes of all Europe upon him, he embellished it in various ways: by 
the pretended Hungarian reminiscences, by the dreams of ancestral 
castles, by a feigned attempt upon his life and a self-inflicted wound 
at Nuremberg, and finally by suicide at Ansbach, though it is left 
undecided whether this last was merely an unlucky repetition of the 








*Authentische Mittheilungen ilber Kaspar Hauser. Ansbach, 1872. 
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previous trick, or whether weary of the part he was playing, smitten 
with remorse, or dreading exposure, he intentionally took his own life. 

But this explanation, though most tediously worked out in the 
details, bears the strain of analysis no better than the rest. We are 
taught here to regard Kaspar as a youth of almost preternatural 
shrewdness and cunning: indeed he must have been this, to baffle all 
thé ingenuity, all the experience and knowledge of human nature of 
the prison-officials, police-officers, criminal-lawyers, physicians, and 
others who subjected him to every test that they could devise. And 
yet this adroit impostor, wishing to join the cavalry, presents himself 
to Captain Wissenich, not as an active, spirited young fellow, but as a 
poor, helpless, tottering imbecile, vacantly staring, and unable to talk! 
As we said before, he must have known that this was the way to the 
hospital or the prison, not to the barracks. A writer in the Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung appositely remarks that he has heard of many cases of 
persons feigning infirmity or imbecility to avoid military service, but 
never of these being used as devices to enfer it. Any youth of com- 
mon sense would have known that an active Bursche presenting him- 
self as a volunteer, would have been only too willingly received, and 
no questions asked. 

True, it is open to us to take the other conjecture, that he never 
wanted to become a soldier at all, and merely devised this clumsy 
way of introducing himself ; but what do we gain by this? Meyer’s 
thesis being that he was possessed of almost supernatural craftiness, 
he is bound to show that his actions were not inconsistent with this 
character ; and the contradictory letter which neither appealed to 
compassion nor was reconcilable with obvious fact, was little likely to 
help his plans, whatever they were. 

But again, how could a youth as cunning, restless, ambitious, as 
Meyer’s view requires, have determined to adopt a course which, in 
the most favorable circumstances, namely, his falling into the hands 
of compassionate dupes, could only lead to restriction and close guar- 
dianship? As in fact it did: he was kept two months in prison, 
closely watched, learning to talk and to walk, and playing with toys ; 
he was a year and a half under Daumer’s care, learning to spell, read, 
and write, receiving Bible instruction, and treated, in most respects, 
Jike a child. In all these studies he exhibited great interest, and 
worked with diligence. This is a most extraordinary constraint for a 
lawless, roving scape-grace, of Satanic cunning moreover, to subject 
himself to, for no purpose but to enjoy the knowledge that people 
felt much curiosity about him, Why, also, the superfluous rigor of 
his diet; and his abstinence, to the day of his death, from wine, 
beer, and every alcoholic drink? One would have supposed that he 
would have tried to indemnify himself for his other restraints by 
indulging in good living. 

And how was it possible for him to play this entirely novel part, of 
a just-awakened intellect receiving its first impressions, in such a way 
that the most watchful and expert guardians could find no flaw or 
inconsistency in it— nay, so that he controlled his very dreams and 
fever-deliriums? In truth, such acting as this in a boy of eighteen 
far excels in marvellousness the wildest conjectures that were ever 
conjured up on the other side. 

36 
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To follow the @ priori argument further,— as the Meyer supposition 
requires us to assume that Kaspar was this prodigy of selfishness and 
cunning, an almost supernatural adept in the art of applying means to 
ends, he is bound to show a sufficient motive to lead him to this ex- 
traordinary plan, and sustain him under all its trials, fatigues, and 
dangers. For two years and a half, at least — up to the time of Earl 
Stanhope’s appearance — there could have been but two:—to get an 
education, or to become an object of general curiosity and interest. 
The absurdity of the first conjecture, taken in connection with the 
premises, needs no refutation ; to the second it is a sufficient answer 
that he in no way obtruded himself upon the public, and was often 
annoyed by the curiosity of visitors. In other respects his life, in a 
quiet citizen’s family, with daily lessons, occasional walks and rides, 
and a few visits, was as dull and common-place as possible. The 
gain was so small in proportion to the expenditure, the object so in- 
consistent with the assumed character, that Meyer’s view is clearly 
self-contradictory, and breaks down so soon as it is clearly stated. 

On the @ posteriori side, we have the evidence of the physicians and 
prison-officials as to his physical condition when found, and peculiari- 
ties of person and diet ; the tests and vigilance to which he was sub- 
jected by Hiltel and others; the perfect consistency of everything 
in'both his. speech and conduct with his statement ; the testimony of 
Tucher, Daumer, Hiltel and others as to his unvarying candor, truth- 
fulness, and good sense ; and finally, the assassination. 

But this assassination, the rock on which all these explanations 
split, Meyer sees must be got out of the way if the imposture-doctrine 
is'to be established, and this he does by taking the ground,that it was 
a case of suicide. While at Nuremberg, in Daumer’s house, Kaspar 
found that the monotony of his life required a little excitement, or he 
thought that he would enhance his own consequence by appearing to 
be the object of secret murderous pursuits, and he there gave himself 
the wound in the head which came very near being fatal. At Ansbach 
he proposed to try the same game again, but the self-inflicted stab 
went deeper than he meant, and killed him. 

Or, if this seem incredible, the public can adopt another view, if 
they like it better, for he has a liberal supply of conjectures at their 
disposal: Kaspar had either grown weary of his life, or else he was 
seized with remorse for his prolonged career of fraud, or else he 
dreaded speedy exposure, and from one or all of these reasons he re- 
solved to kill himself. To this end he prepared the silk bag with the 
note, so as to keep up the mystification, and after stabbing himself to 
the heart, played the farce of taking Meyer to the place with a story 
of a bearded man in a cloak, and died with a lie in his mouth. 

That he was heartily weary at times of his Ansbach life, we can 
well believe. His noble patron who was going to open to him a bril- 
liant career in England, had cast him off ; his teacher and his family, 
down to the very servants, had, by their own admission,* become spies 
upon him ; he was taxed with deceit ; his locks were picked and his 
private papers ransacked in his absence ; he had, so far as we can see, 





* We treat the statements of Meyer the father, and the book of Meyer the son, as practically 
one, since the latter is an amplification and attempted corroboration of the former. 
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no friend to turn to, unless it was Pastor Fuhrmann— no wonder he 
once said that “he would rather be dead than alive!” which Meyer 
chronicles as convincing proof that he was meditating suicide. 

But even if we discard the direct evidence of independent witnesses 
who observed a man corresponding to Kaspar’s description in or near 
the Schlossgarten—as these statements do not seem to have been 
“ judicially obtained —all the facts are against this conjecture. The 
writing on the note was not his. The wound was such as could only 
have been inflicted by a long keen weapon, such as a dirk or carving- 
knife ; yet all the garden and the vicinity were most thoroughly 
searched by hundreds of persons, and a little stream or canal drained, 
and yet no such thing was found. Moreover Kaspar was notoriously 
timid about weapons, even to extreme cowardice: a knife pointed at 
him in sport by a friend, would throw him into a state of abject terror, 
and bring on a nervous attack. Then the wound was not such as a 
suicide would or could inflict ; it was a downright blow, driven home 
by a strong and sure hand that meant death. 

Nor is the pretence that he was in a gloomy or remorseful frame of 
mind, borne out by the facts. It is not improbable that he had ex- 
hibited some depression a short time before ; and this Meyer, with his 
usual dexterity in making all facts coincide with his theory, marks as 
the time when, consumed by remorse or fear, he resolved upon self- 
destruction. But it is shown by evidence that on the very day of 
the tragedy he was at a friend’s house, and was as cheerful as 
usual ; and Meyer himself admits that three days before he went 
to a dancing-party and enjoyed himself greatly, which is noted as 
a proof of the criminal levity of his character, which postponed the 
suicide till after the party. Thus sadness or gaiety alike convicts him 
of crime. Of course in the hands of so accomplished a professor of 
the Black Art as the author of Authentic Statements, the more unsullied 
a life, the deeper and more damning is the evidence of hypocrisy, and 
the arch-miscreant of all would be he in whom none could detect a 
flaw. 

Neither was there the motive that Dr. Meyer suggests, nor any others 
sufficient to account for the deed. Supposing Kaspar an impostor, 
there was no impending risk of discovery ; no investigations were in 
progress, except the rummaging of his desk and papers, and the petty 
espionage of the family, and these led to nothing. And if he was 
weary of the monotonousness of the life he was leading, he had just 
then the prospect of a delightful change. A Viennese lady of rank, 
who had interested herself greatly in the youth, was at that time in cor- 
respondence with him, and promised that if his teacher’s permission 
could be obtained, she would take him for a long visit to Vienna. The 
prospect of a visit to what was then the gayest capital of Europe, surely 
was as likely to turn his mind from suicide, as the prospect of a little 
party at a neighbor’s. 

The fact is that in these statements of the Meyers, both father and 
son, there is shown a very different purpose than that of drawing a 
conclusion from facts: there is an obvious determination to make 
good a certain thesis at any cost, though it involves suppression and 
misrepresentation of testimony, and a deliberate imputation of the 
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worst motives to acts in themselves harmless. Having the fixed pur- 
pose to prove Kaspar a deceiver, and the proof being palpably weak, 
they endeavor to blacken his character in every possible way. For 
example, when Lord Stanhope, after his return to England, gave no 
sign of carrying out his promise of sending for Kaspar, the youth was 
heard to say, “ people should not make promises unless they mean to 
carry them out.” Such a censure upon one who had treated him with 
more than a father’s kindness, says Meyer, shows the black ingratitude 
of his heart. The fact that he never touched wine, beer, or spirits of 
any sort, was too universally known to admit an insinuation of secret 
orgies ; but he can suggest sensuality of another sort. In a family 
which he visited he once saw a young woman with an infant on her 
lap, and asked her “if that was her child?” Was this a question, 
asks Meyer the younger, for the modest unsophisticated youth his 
champions would have us believe him? Again, in the establishment 
adjoining Meyer’s house there was a good-looking and rather pert 
servant-girl. Kaspar had been seen more than once to talk-with her 
from his window, and once to throw her an apple. This is the worst, 
and this notable discovery was made by Meyer’s argus-eyed house- 
maid. Itis brought forward as a convincing proof of his thorough 
depravity of nature. 

But one grows weary of such miéséres, and the question rises, what 
is the motive of them? Well, the motive can perhaps be better 
surmised than proved. Let the reader note a fact or two and keep 
them in mind. Earl Stanhope came to Nuremberg, it will be remem- 
bered, in May 1831, at once took the greatest interest in the boy, 
declared his intention of providing for his future, and attached him 
to himself by even extravagant manifestations of affection. He fed 
the boy’s imagination with stories of a high destiny and exalted rank 
awaiting him, and acquired so strong an influence over him that Von 
Tucher, Kaspar’s guardian, asked to be relieved of his guardianship. 
So in December Kaspar was removed to Ansbach and placed under 
the charge of Meyer, with whom Stanhope formed a close alliance. 
In February, 1832, President Feuerbach sent his memorial to Queen 
Caroline of Bavaria. It seems, from a letter of Stanhope that we 
shall hereafter cite, that Feuerbach did not deem it advisable to 
communicate to him the conclusions contained in his memorial to 
Queen Caroline; but either something of them had leaked out, or 
else others had hit upon the’same idea, as this letter will show. It 
is quite likely that though the President looked upon the Earl as 
Kaspar’s best friend, and dedicated his book* to him in language of 
the most eulogistic character, he considered that his conclusions 
looked to a state-secret too momentous to be confided to any one 
without absolute necessity. 

In February of this year Stanhope parts from Kaspar with extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of affection and very “un-English” tears 
and embraces, promising soon to send for him, and from this 
moment his adopted son hears from him no more. But it leaks out 
in the statements of Meyer and Hickel that the Earl had strong sus- 
picions of the youth at the time of leaving, that he had had his papers 





*Kaspar Hauser: Beispiel eines Verbrechens am Seelenleben des Menschen, Ansbach, 1832. 
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secretly searched for his diary, which was not found, and that he left 
orders to have all his actions closely watched. From the time of the 
Earl’s departure commenced Meyer’s espionage. On the 25th of 
April Stanhope writes a most friendly letter from England to Feuer- 
bach, in which he says it is his dearest wish to have with him his “ young 
adopted son, of whom he thinks every day and hour.” In a letter a 
little more than a month later he begins to intimate to Feuerbach his 
doubts of his adopted son’s veracity, and adroitly sounds him to see 
if he can be led to that view. 

No sooner was Kaspar dead than Stanhope started up into activity. 
He came to Germany, put himself in communication with Merker of 
Berlin, and others who had expressed disbelief ; he visited the persons 
who had testified to the earlier circumstances, and procured from 
some of them statements differing in various points from their former 
testimony ; he called upon Daumer, the latter tells us, and tried to get 
his help in building up the imposture theory. On an intimation that 
he might be better employed than in trying to blacken after death the 
character of a youth for whom he had once shown so much affection, 
“he turned very red, remarked ‘nothing can injure him now,’ and 
presently left the house never again to enter it.” In 1835 he pub- 
lished — not a mere statement that he had good reason to believe 
that he had been deceived, which, as Kaspar was now dead, was all 
that the most exalted sense of duty could have demanded of him — 
but a book in which he brought together all the evidence and argu- 
ment he could command to prove the youth the vilest of impostors, 
and himself the most deluded of dupes. 

There seems to be but one rational explanation of this conduct. 
It is that the Earl, when he first became acquainted with Kaspar and 
his history, was influenced by other motives than disinterested gen- 
erosity toward this waif of humanity: that he had reason to believe, if 
not absolute knowledge, that there was a mystery here of no ordinary 
importance. If we accept the views and explanations which will be 
given later, the motives of his actions are plain enough ; otherwise 
we may conclude that, knowing that the secrets of princes are as 
profitable to those who can deal with them adroitly as they are 
ruinous to the timid or to bunglers, he felt that could he but once 
hold the clue of this, he could turn it to his interest ; and that to 
have Kaspar entirely devoted to him and under his control, was to 
have the trump-cards in his own hand to play when the time came. 

But at the beginning of 1832—the time, let the reader remark, 
when Feuerbach’s memorial to Queen Caroline was sent, and when 
Stanhope paid a visit to Mannheim and the Dowager Grand-Duchess 
Stephanie — something occurred to change all his plans. If we may 
suppose that he learned at the Court of Baden that his real interest 
lay in undoing all he had done, in representing Kaspar as a swindler, 
his story contradictory and absurd, and those who had believed it, 
himself included, a set of dupes—if he was made to see a definite 
tangible advantage in this course, and was empowered to make it 
definite and tangible to others, why then his metamorphosis and the 
subsequent conduct of the two Meyers, Hickel, Lang, and the rest 
who followed his lead, can all be accounted for. 
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But to show the probability of his visit to Baden having worked this 
change, we must take up the hypothesis itself ; and to do this we 
must commence with President von Feuerbach’s memorial to Queen 
Caroline of Bavaria, already mentioned. 

The conclusions which that great jurist arrived at after examining 
all the data then at his command, are in substance the following :— 

1. Kaspar was no illegitimate child, but the issue of a lawful mar- 


- riage. A bastard could not stand in the way of any one’s claims to 


fortune or to rank; and if it had been merely a question of con- 
cealing a personal or family disgrace, there were far easier, less 
expensive, less cruel and more certain ways of disposing of the child. 

2. The fact that means so extraordinary were adopted and so suc- 
cessfully applied, shows that the persons who employed them could 
command great and unusual resources. “The exposure in Nurem- 
berg, the attempted assassination, the failure of all attempts, however 
diligent, and incited by the offer of great rewards, to penetrate the 
mystery, all these prove that persons of great wealth and power are 
concerned, who boldly stride over ordinary obstacles, and who can 
excite fears and hopes so potent as to furnish them with willing tools 
for deeds of darkness, and to seal conscious lips.” The force of this 
argument was strengthened, after Feuerbach’s death, by the assassi- 
nation at Ansbach and the frustration of all attempts to discover the 
murderer. 

3. Kaspar must have been a person in whose life and death great 
interests were involved. “He must have been one the discovery of 
whose identity threatened the very life of others, so that every risk 
must be run to put him out of the way.” 

4. The motive of his imprisonment could have been neither revenge 
nor hatred: it must have been a selfish interest, and that of a twofold 
kind, or else two partially conflicting interests were involved. It was 
the interest of some one to get him out of the way: it was the interest 
of some one to keep him alive and producible if wanted. Finally, 
perhaps from a conflict of these interests, it was the interest of some 
one to destroy, at the risk of discovery and death, the life which was 
spared when it might have been taken safely and secretly. We may 
add here that the peculiar circumstances of his confinement preclude 
the idea of a child’s life secretly spared by the person entrusted with 
its murder. Incarceration, with these peculiar rigors, must have been 
prescribed by the authors of the deed, and that for definite purposes. 

He must, says Feuerbach, have been a person of high, even 
princely birth. Only this supposition can explain the immense in- 
terests involved and the extraordinary means adopted. He further 
strengthens this by reference to Kaspar’s dreams of a palace with 
such ornaments, heraldic devices, and furniture as he could not have 
seen in Nuremberg. 

Inference.—“ Kaspar is the legitimate son of princely parents, 
removed to open the succession to some one in whose way he stood.” 

-As regards his imprisonment, he remarks, first, that all the facts 
point, not to any needless cruelty, but rather to a certain kindness in 
the care which was taken of him ; and secondly, that as it was im- 
possible that a child of high rank, especially an heir, could silently 
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disappear, and as there was no abduction or mysterious disappearance 
of any one corresponding, his identity must be sought among persons 
reported and believed to be dead. 

Conclusion. “A child who was the next heir to princely rank, or 
in whom a certain line of succession terminated, was secretly made 
away with, never again to reappear. But in order to avert all suspicion 
and cover up all traces of the deed, another child, dead or dying, was 
substituted, was buried as the rightful heir, and in this way the latter 
was struck from the roll of the living.” 

He adds that it is probable that Kaspar was sent from Germany to 
Hungary for concealment, that he passed his infancy there, probably 
in freedom, and that danger of detection or recognition may have led 
to the subsequent imprisonment. 

Looking around then for a princely family whose history offers cir- 
cumstances corresponding with his hypothesis, he at once lays his 
finger upon the Grand-ducal house of Baden, in which strange and 
tragic events had occurred about the time of Kaspar’s birth, and in 
the years following. 

The ancient line of the Zahringers, founded in 1061 by Berthold L., 
Duke of Carinthia, and in later times Margraves and Grand-dukes of 
Baden, were represented for fifty-three years (1758-1811) by the Grand- 
duke Karl Friedrich, born 1728. His first wife, married in 1751, was 
a princess of Hesse Darmstadt, and by this union he had three sons, 
the Hereditary Prince Karl Ludwig, Margrave Friedrich, and Margrave 
Ludwig. The succession to the throne being thus apparently secured, 
some time after the death of his duchess, in 1787, when he was fifty- 
nine years old, and “falling into senility,” says one writer, he con- 
sulted his inclination and married, morganatically, the young Luise 
Geyer von Geyersburg, who was raised to the rank of Countess of the 
Empire (eichsgréfin) Hochberg. During the wars of Napoleon the 
old Grand-duke adopted a timid, not to say cowardly policy, courting 
the Emperor’s favor in every way, and did not even protest against 
the high-handed seizure of the Duc d’Enghien on his territory. 

This Countess Hochberg is said to have been not merely an‘ am- 
bitious and designing woman, but one capable of the darkest plots, 
and most atrocious deeds to carry out her ends. Her influence over 
the Grand-duke was absolute, and had it rested with him alone, there 
is no doubt that her ambition to change her left-hand marriage into a. 
right-hand one would have succeeded. But this, which would have 
made her children capable of succeeding to the throne, could at this, 
time only have been done by the consent of the Princes of the Empire, 
of which the Duchy was an integral part. She was also in close 
alliance with Margrave Ludwig ; and some writers do not hesitate to, 
affirm that a criminal intrigue existed between them both before and 
after her marriage with the Grand-duke, and to express a strong sus- 
picion that the five children which followed this union were really 
Ludwig’s. 

But, whatever ambition she may have cherished for Ludwig or for 
her children, the chances of their succession to the throne seemed 
small. At the time of her marriage three lives stood between Ludwig 
and the crown; the Hereditary Prince, his son born 1786, and Mar-. 
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grave Friedrich. And as for her children, there was no possibility of 
their being made capable of succeeding, unless the whole elder line 
was extinguished. But she was then only nineteen years old and 
could afford to wait, and while waiting the five children were born that 
we mentioned above. 

In 1801 a fatal accident befel the Hereditary Prince. He was 
travelling in Sweden, and while returning from a visit to the royal 
castle of Haga, the carriage was overturned and the Prince received 
a wound on the head from which he died in a few hours, the other 
persons in the carriage being unhurt. He left one son and five 
daughters, two of whom married the sovereigns of Russia and Sweden, 
and one, Caroline, married Maximilian Joseph, first king of Bavaria. 
Thus Ludwig was brought one step nearer the throne. 

Karl Ludwig Friedrich, son of the preceding, and now Hereditary 
Prince, was born June 8, 1786. In the early years of his manhood, 
his grandfather, old Grand-duke Karl, was on the best terms with 
Napoleon, and the latter was profuse in his kindness to the young 
prince who might step into the throne any day and be a more efficient 
ally than timid weak old Karl. So he tried in every way to attach him to 
himself. He invited him to Paris to attend his coronation, and there 
arranged a marriage between him and his adopted daughter Stephanie 
Tascher de la Pagerie, cousin of the Empress Josephine. 

Old Grand-duke Karl dying in 1811, Karl Ludwig succeeded to the 
throne, and the same year a daughter was born to him, who afterwards 
married Prince Vasa. In September 1812 the Grand-duchess gave 
birth to a prince. In 1813 another daughter followed, Josephine, who 
afterwards married the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. In 1817 
a second prince was born, and the next year a daughter, Marie, after- 
wards Duchess of Hamilton. The birth of these two princes would 
have removed Ludwig’s chance of succession from the second to the 
fourth place, his elder brother Friedrich being still alive, but for the 
singular fact that both died in extreme infancy. We «ay singular, 
because of the circumstances. The Zahringers were a robust and 
long-lived family ; the Grand-duke and his wife were in the bloom and 
vigor of youth ; their three daughters, who could not succeed to the 
throne which was entailed in the male line, grew up in perfect health ; 
but the sons, though the physicians testified to their being healthy 
and strong at birth, died suddenly and mysteriously soon after they 
were born, to the general astonishment and consternation. 

In this same year, 1817, Margrave Friedrich died quite unex- 
pectedly, “from a sudden nervous attack,” leaving no children. So 
now, if no more male offspring were born to the Grand-duke, Ludwig was 
the next heir to the throne. Whether the remarkable series of deaths 
that opened his way to the succession begat suspicion, we cannot say ; 
but we are told that a sudden cabinet order banished Ludwig and his 
immediate associates (Konsorten) to his ‘estates. 

So says one writer ; an investigation of facts, however, may give 
this part of the affair a slightly different coloring. Ludwig, as a young 
man, long before this bad Geyersburg business, having no prospect 
of succession before him, resolved to make a career for himself, and 
entered the Prussian military service, where he highly distinguished 
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himself, and was greatly favored by the king, Frederick William II. 
In 1795, when his father, old Grand-duke Karl, began to feel the in- 
firmities of age pressing hard upon him, he called Ludwig home and 
charged him with important duties of State ; but the latter, true to his 
Prussian friends, refused to take any part in the Napoleon wars, in 
which, as we have said, his father was in alliance with the Emperor. 
When his nephew succeeded to the throne, he treated Ludwig with 
coldness and even disfavor, so the latter withdrew from public life to 
his estates, where he remained in retirement until the death of the 
Grand-Duke. 

Grand-duke Karl Ludwig commenced his reign as a fast friend and 
ally of Napoleon, who had treated him so handsomely ; but after the 
disastrous campaign of 1813, he veered round to the stronger side, 
justifying his conduct on the ground that a sovereign must make all 
personal feelings or obligations secondary to the welfare of his people. 
In 1814 he furnished a contingent of troops to the Allies, and the next 
year was present at the Congress at Vienna. He came back from 
this Congress broken in health, and suffering with some strange 
malady, which, reports say, he attributed to poison administered to 
him by a servant in Vienna.* So much is certain, that he never re- 
covered his health, and died in 1818, leaving no male offspring. His 
widow, Grand-duchess Stephanie, received the castle of Mannheim for 
her residence, and Ludwig ascended the throne. 

Now here is certainly a very singular series of coincidences: a 
princely line of remarkable vigor and prolificness brought to the verge 
of extinction for want of legitimate male offspring ; a successor to the 
throne whose chances seemed little more than zero in such a family, 
finding the way cleared for him by five deaths, each of which was 
peculiar. The Hereditary Prince is killed by an accident, Margrave 
Friedrich by a sudden seizure, the two young princes by infantile con- 
vulsions, and the Grand-duke Karl by a mysterious malady that cuts 
him off at thirty-two. 

But this is not the only singularity. Ludwig, though the last of his 
line, strange to say, never married. This was not caused by any 
frigidity of temperament: he had a maitresse en titre, Countess Langen- 
stein, and left illegitimate children. And there was a very especial and 
urgent reason why he should marry: Bavaria had certain claims on 
the Grand-duchy in case of the extinction of the Zahringer line, a fact 
which occasioned his people the greatest anxiety. Yet he constantly 
refused to marry, and died in 1830. Before this occurred, the Ger- 
manic powers had been appealed to, and the children of the mor- 
ganatic marriage declared capable of succession ; so on his death his 
half-brother, Leopold, born in 1790, son of old Grand-duke Karl and 
Countess Hochberg, succeeded to the throne. 

Here then is precisely the state of things to which Feuerbach’s 
deductions pointed: a princely’line near extinction, an infant heir 
suddenly dying, room made thereby for those who had otherwise no 
chance of succession, and this happening in a German State, whose 





* This is confirmed by Varnhagen von Ense, who says: ‘‘ His physicians suspected marasmus 
of the spinal cord, but he was fixed in the belief that he was poisoned, and often spoke of it, 
declaring that he would never recover. His sons, he said, Lad not been spared, and now the blow 
had been s:1uck at him.” 
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frontier runs near to Nuremberg, where Kaspar was found, and Ba- 
varia, whose dialect he spoke. And the year 1812, in which Kaspar 
was said to have been born (in the letter which he carried ; from his 
growth and appearance this seemed to be the truth), was the year in 
which the first son of Karl and Stephanie died in sudden spasms. 
The prince was born in September and died in October ; the letter 
said that Kaspar was born in April (which was the birth-month of the 
second prince) and delivered to the writer in October. These facts, 
and others probably not known to us, were deemed sufficiently con- 
clusive by this expert and cautious jurist, to justify him in affirming 
his belief that Kaspar was the heir to the crown of Baden, and declar- 
ing it, too, to a royal personage, who, if his view was correct, was 
Kaspar’s paternal aunt. 

The idea that Kaspar was one of the Baden princes soon began to 
be whispered about. Whether it reached the Grand-Duke’s ears, we 
do not know ; but Varnhagen’s statement already quoted, shows his 
belief of foul play in their death. In an earlier passage of his Denk- 
wirdigkeiten, this author refers to the strange death of the two little 
princes in the following language :— 

“There was much talk about the death of the infant Hereditary 
Prince, who was suddenly taken ill and soon died in spasms, as his 
little brother had done before. To the Grand-Duke and Grand- 
duchess Stephanie this was a terrible, almost shattering blow. Thus, 
for the second time, the immediate heir to the throne perished, for the 
two princesses, whose number was this year increased by a third, and 
who steadily throve and grew in blooming health, had no claims to 
the succession, which must consequently devolve upon the childless 
uncles of the Grand-Duke. So there seemed a strong probability that 
the reigning line of Baden would die out; an €vent which had in 
1815 been discussed as a bare possibility. The whole land was over- 
whelmed with astonishment and alarm at these tragic occurrences, and 
spoke of the possible results with anxiety and distrust. Rumors of 
poisoning, which had been whispered about at the former death, were 
now repeated more openly and boldly. The Grand-Duke had already 
a terrible and haunting suspicion of such an attempt upon himself, 
and the belief that one of his servants, who committed suicide at 
Vienna, had given him poison and then killed himself from remorse, 
took ever deeper and deeper root in him. The Grand-Duchess, who 
had watched and tended her child with motherly care, and had not 
left it during its brief illness, could hardly credit the possibility of a 
crime ; and yet these gloomy phantoms took hold of her imagination, 
and it was not without repugnance that she could see certain persons, 
whose presence brought her calamity too vividly before her.” 

Earl Stanhope, writing to Feuerbach on January 25th, 1832, from 
Mannheim, the residence of the Dowager Grand-duchess Stephanie, 
says :— Count Jenison told me to-day'that some one had had the 
audacity to assert that Kaspar was a son of the Grand-Duchess, and 
the report had been carried to the Grand-Duchess herself, who sighed 
deeply, and said ‘I wish I could believe it.’ Hofmarschall von Rog- 
genbach also broached the same topic to me ; I do not know whether 
it was out of mere curiosity, or the desire to make himself agreeable 
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to me, or whether he had private instructions from the Grand-Duchess 
to sound me on the subject. He spoke quite freely, and mentioned 
that the Grand-Duchess’s former physician, who attended her in her 
accouchements and was much devoted to her, was not in favor with 
the reigning Duke.” [Leopold]. 

So far we have been treading on the firm ground of history, and it 
has shown us the disappearance of a princely infant, under circum- 
stances of themselves suspicious, and at a time exactly corresponding 
to the alleged birth of Kaspar. We have also seen powerful persons 
whom this death placed in possession of a throne which without it 
they could never have reached. But the evidence does not yet reach 
demonstration, and still leaves important facts unaccounted for. 
The missing links are supplied by the statements of various writers, 
of which we shall give so much as is of consequence, and leave our 
readers to attach what authority to them they please. 

A correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung (March 1, 1872) who 
seems to have given great attention to these matters, in the course of 
a long paper on this question, has the following statement :—*“ In 
August, 1857, Privy-Councillor Welcker, an intimate friend of the 
writer, declared to him his firm conviction that Kaspar was the 
eldest son of the Grand-Duke and Duchess Stephanie, confirming this 
opinion by many facts. Among other things he said —‘ In the early 
part of 1830 I was staying at Karlsruhe with a family of some con- 
sideration. Of course the conversation turned upon Kaspar Hauser. 
My hosts told me they were well acquainted with the nurse of the 
elder prince ; that she was to accompany them on a little pleasure 
excursion shortly, and they would be pleased if I would join them. 
I accepted, and found an opportunity to converse privately with the 
person in question, whom I found a most respectable lady. I turned 
the conversation upon the death of the prince, which she spoke of 
with great emotion, and told me these particulars :—I was allowed, 
she said, every day at a fixed hour, to leave the castle for a while. 
On the day in question I had put the infant to sleep before leaving ; 
he was well, as he had always been. I returned to the castle rather 
earlier than my usual time, and on my arriving I was not allowed to 
go to the child, who, I was told, had been taken very ill. My en- 
treaties were all of no avail. In desperation I was about running to 
the Grand-Duchess ; but this too was refused me. She was sick, they 
said, and could see no one. At last I succeeded in finding one of 
her immediate attendants, who was prevailed on by my prayers and 
tears to lead me by a private stair to the Duchess’s apartments. I 
found her half distracted. She demanded to know how the child 
was, saying that they would not let her go to it, under the pretence 
that the sight was too distressing. I related how I had been refused 
admittance, and the princess sent some one with me to procure me an 
entrance ; but when we reached the apartments where the child was, 
we were told he was dead. I asked to see the body, but this also was 
refused.—In relating this, said Welcker, the woman was deeply 
affected, although so many years had intervened, and I have not the 
slightest doubt of the truth of her story.’ It is worthy of note,” the 
correspondent continues, “that, so far as I can learn, all accounts 
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agree that the mother was not allowed to see her child during its 
illness, nor its body after death.” He adds a statement, with his 
authority for it—a countess at that time at the court —that when 
the second prince was taken ill, the Grand-Duke’s physician demanded 
that the physician of Margrave Ludwig should not be allowed access 
to the child, as had been done in the former case ; but this was re- 
fused, and the Margrave’s physician called in, upon which he declined 
to attend the child. 

All the professed unravellers of the mystery point out as the im- 
mediate agent in it a certain Major Hennenhofer, who was a favorite 
and tool of Ludwig’s, and mixed up in several dark affairs of the 
time. While the general opinion of the man designates him as a 
person quite capable of such a crime, for the same reason we can see 
how popular prejudice would select him as the agent in this particular 
affair, with proof or without. He was deprived of his various offices 
on the death of Ludwig, and lived afterwards in retirement, dying in 
1850. In the latter part of his life he occupied himself in writing his 
memoirs, the MS. of which, with all his papers, was taken possession 
of by Baden officials and conveyed to Karlsruhe, says the correspon- 
dent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, adding that all those persons who 
had been known to be in correspondence with him were summoned 
to give up his letters, and his heirs received a sum of 20,000 florins 
as indemnification. Reports were current, however, that portions of 
these memoirs had got abroad ; and the author of a pamphlet which 
appeared in 1870, professes to have had access to these. The pam- 
phlet is anonymous, but Daumer says he knows the author, and it 
is from Daumer’s extract that we translate Hennenhofer’s alleged 
statement. 

“On the night of the 15-16 October (1812) Countess Hochberg, 
covered with a long white veil, secretly entered the apartment of the 
young prince, and while the nurse and maid in attendance were 
sleeping, carried away the child. The sentinels who saw her were 
stricken with terror, believing that they saw ‘the White Lady’ [the 
famous Perchta of Teutonic mythology and many a ghastly legend, 
whose visitations were endemic in Karlsruhe as well as Berlin]. She 
had placed in the cradle the dead or dying child of a peasant. At 
the door of the palace the valet-de-chambre of Margrave Ludwig took 
the child from her and carried it across the garden to the Durlach 
road. I [Hennenhofer] was waiting there with a closed carriage, and 
carried the child to a certain castle, where I gave it to a governess, 
telling her, as I had been instructed, that it was the newly-born child 
of a lady of the court, and that she was to take care of it in conformity 
with the directions she had already received. 

“ Here the prince remained concealed until three years later, when 
the Grand-Duke was returning from Vienna, and it was feared the 
secret might be discovered, so the child was conveyed to Hochsal 
near Waldshut...... After the death of the second prince, I was 
charged to take the child, then five years old, to Bavaria, where it was 
confided to a trustworthy man, who was well paid for the service.” 

The pamphleteer then surmises that this governess was the woman 
Dalbonne, of whom we have spoken before, and goes on to argue that 
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the place of detention was the hunting-castle Falkenhaus. Daumer 
supplements this with other information given him by the same 
person, and we extract a little from both. Starting from Nuremberg 
with Kaspar’s statement in mind, remembering that he crossed no 
bridge, and that some tracts he had in his pockets were all printed in 
places to the east of Nuremberg, he finds the castle Falkenhaus about 
two and a half leagues from Ansbach, which in 1796 served as a 
residence for the Countess Hochberg, and afterwards belonged to 
Bavaria. It is a small place in a very solitary region, and when the 
pamphleteer visited it, was in charge of an infirm old soldier named 
Kaspar Miiller. From this man, whom he found sick in bed, he 
tried to draw some information, but could get no coherent answer, 
and his son said that his father had completely lost his memory. 
The younger Miiller, in reply to the traveller’s questions, said that his 
father had been a trooper in a Bavarian regiment, that he had been 
stationed for some time in Hungary, and occasionally swore in Hun- 
garian ; but he professed, for his part, entire ignorance of any connec- 
tion of his father with the Hauser business. The pamphleteer says 
that putting all these things together, and remembering that this castle 
and its surroundings must have been thoroughly known to Countess 
Hochberg, he is convinced that this is the place in Bavaria where 
Kaspar was confined. 

A pamphlet published in Paris in the German language by a writer 
signing himself F. S. Seiler (also quoted by Daumer), knits the threads 
up in this fashion, Countess Hochberg, resolved to clear a path for 
her own children to the throne, conspires with Hennenhofer and 
carries off the prince. It is true, Ludwig still stands in her way, 
even though the Grand-Duke were gotten rid of, as was done not long 
after ; but for the sake of “auld lang syne” she will not harm Ludwig. 
Ludwig, for his part, promises never to marry, so that the crown will 
pass to the Hochberg line on his death; but to make quite sure of 
him, she keeps the captive prince where she can at any time lay her 
hand upon him if Ludwig seemed disposed to break the bargain. But 
in 1828 Ludwig had grown old and, broken in health, and there was 
no longer any danger of direct descendants from him, so it was deter- 
mined to set the youth free and turn him adrift in a city where he 
would probably be taken to some asylum or other, and at any rate, 
after the precautions they had taken, could bear no testimony against 
them. But two things happened which had not been counted on: 
first, the extraordinary curiosity which the boy’s appearance and story 
excited, leading to inquiries all over Germany, and police-investiga- 
tions conducted by experts in such researches; and secondly, the 
striking likeness which Kaspar bore to the Grand-ducal family, of 
which Daumer gives various evidences, and which was rendered still 
more dangerous by the pictures of him which were published. It was 
moreover reported that Kaspar was writing a history of his life, and 
rumor magnified the extent of his recollections, until all looked for 
the great secret to be revealed. These things determined Hennen- 
hofer to put him out of the way; and either he or an agent of his 
made the attempt at Nuremberg. 

In 1830 Ludwig died, and Leopold, who ascended the throne, hav- 
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ing been let into the secret, was strongly disposed to reinstate the real 
heir in his rights. But this was a delicate matter, requiring much de- 
liberation and adroit management. The disposition and capacities 
of the youth were not known to him ; to raise one who would be the 
facile dupe of knaves, or who was of vicious nature, to sovereign rank, 
might be an act of extreme cruelty to his people under the guise of 
justice to an individual. So an arrangement was made with Earl 
Stanhope, by which the latter, in the character of a generous and some- _ 
what eccentric English nobleman, was to interest himself in Kaspar, was 
to adopt nim, keep an eye on him, after he had laid the foundation of 
his education, travel with him in Europe, have his education finished 
in England or elsewhere, and then bring him back to Leopold.* But 
the vigilant Hennenhofer, whom Leopold had digraced and turned out 
of office, wormed out the secret, and foresaw his own ruin on the day 
the disclosure was made ; for whenever that should happen, there was 
nothing to hinder Leopold from bringing him to the block for high 
treason. So bidding higher than Leopold, he bribed Stanhope to 
draw dexterously out of the matter, whereupon the Earl suddenly left 
his protégé in the lurch and betook himself to England. Hennenhofer, 
not knowing what Leopold might next do, resolved to get rid of Kas- 
par once for all, thinking that the Grand-Duke would let the matter 
then rest, when the proposed restitution was no longer possible, since he 
could not bring him to trial without revealing the whole black business 
and his mother’s guilt. So he or an agent inveigled Kaspar to the 
Schlossgarten, and there made sure of him bystabbing him to the heart. 

So far this pamphlet. That this Hennenhofer—a man of low ex- 
traction, promoted by Ludwig because he found him a useful tool for 
equivocal services — was somehow mixed up in the matter, there seems 
good reason to believe. In the prodigious mass of aMotria that Dau- 
mer has accumulated, there are extracts from the proceedings of the 
Criminal Court of Zurich in the case of the assassination of a German 
student and refugee named Lessing. One of the persons arrested, named 
Sailer, admitted under investigation that he had been instrumental in 
promoting the sale of a pamphlet relating to the Hauser business, in 
which Hennenhofer’s complicity was affirmed. In the possession of 
this person (who was exonerated of all connection with the Lessing 
murder) were found a number of letters from Hennenhofer, referring 
to sums of money sent him, Sailer, promising him more, and pledging 
the writer to forward his interests in every way if he would exert him- 
self to suppress this pamphlet. Hennenhofer’s interest in silencing 
such accusations is natural ; but this is not the way in which an ex- 
perienced man of the world, unjustly accused, would set about proving 
his innocence and rebutting calumny. In his latter years, it is said, 
Hennenhofer took a religious turn ; and anticipating the seizure of 
his papers, deposited a statement of the whole affair with the authori- 
ties of one of the Swiss cantons, with instructions not to make it known 
until thirty years after his death. 





* This would acoount for Stanhope’s persistent talk to the youth of the high station he would be 


called to fill some day, of the subjects he would have under kin, whom he must remember to rule 
with humanity and justice, &c. “This we learn from the letters of Kaspar’s guardian, Freiherr von 
Tucher, to Feuerbach, in which he complains vehemently that the Earl is completely ruining the boy 
by filling his head with sach notions, despite all his, ‘Tucher’s, remonstrances. This conduct of Stan- 
hope was a main cause of Tucher’s applying to be relieved of the guardianship. 
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Another curious thing is noticed by Daumer, which seems to rest 
on good authority. In the Vossische Zeitung, a Berlin paper, in the 
issue of November 16, 1816, (eleven years and a half before Kaspar’s 
appearance in Nuremberg) stands the following item :—“ Paris, Nov. 
6, 1816. A sailor from Gross-Kemps (a village in Alsace) on the 23d 
of October, picked up a bottle floating on the Rhine, in which was the 
following Latin note— Cuicungue qui hane epistolam inveniet: sum 
captivus in carcere apud Laufenburg, juxta Rheni flumen. Meum carcer 
est subterraneum, nec novit locum ille qui nunc solio meo potitus est. Non 
possum plus scribere, quia sedulo et crudeliter custoditus sum. S,. HANES 


. Sprancio.” If this statement, as we are assured, is really to be seen 


in the paper of that date, it is certainly a very curious fact. If the name 
is a misprint, as it might easily be, for S. Hares Sprauca, it would be an 
anagram of Caspar Hausser. Theskepticism that would attribute all this 
to mere coincidence, would be more credulous than credulity itself. The 
surmise is that some one, perhaps a priest, who had learned the facts, 
(possibly in confession) but did not dare to disclose them, took this 
method of revealing the existence of such a prisoner, without expos- 
ing the circumstances or the perpetrators. 

Two other small points are worth noticing, not as shedding any 
light on the mystery, but as additional instances of that series of /rus- 
trating coincidences which one of the writers refers to as suggestive 
of the interference of “some mocking, baffling spirit.” 

The official record of the facts connected with Kaspar’s first ap- 
pearance in Nuremberg, the depositions of the witnesses, and the in- 
vestigations that followed, containing matters that were never made 
public, has been diligently sought for by those who have since ex- 
amined the matter, but, strange to say, it has disappeared. The docu- 
ments were in President Feuerbach’s hands, and at his sudden death 
passed into those of his son. He also died, and no trace of them can 
now be found, although the President’s papers are in the possession 
of his family. 

The other point is this: In January, 1834, Judge von Kolhagen 
of Ansbach received a communication from an unknown hand, stating 
that Freiherr von Hacke, Minister of Baden at Bamberg, could reveal 
the truth about Kaspar. Hacke was at the time residing in Bavaria, 
and the Ansbach court requested the Bavarian authorities to summon 
Hacke and interrogate him. This summons was issued in February. 
Hacke refused to appear, giving legal grounds for his contumacy, and 
citing precedents. . The court over-ruled these and repeated the sum- 
mons, and he again refused, threatening to lodge a complaint with the 
Baden Ambassador at Munich. The Ansbach court again rejected 
his remonstrances, and once more called on the Bavarian authorities 
to do their duty and compel Hacke_to appear. . But before this could 
be done Hacke died, and the Bavarian court returned the requisition 
with the indorsement that it could not be complied with “on account 
of Minister von Hacke’s sudden and unexpected death.” 

But to come back to the main question. Does the hypothesis so 
constructed account for all the facts? One point only, we think, is 
left unexplained, and that is the extraordinary rigor of the boy’s 
confinement. This we may conjecturally explain in this way :— 
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Suppose the persons who placed Kaspar, as a young child, in charge 
of his keeper, gave but these simple instructions: 1. The boy was on 
no account to see or be seen by any human creature. 2. No one, 
under any circumstances, was to know that there was a prisoner at 
that place. 3. The prisoner must know nothing of his personal iden- 
tity or history, nor be able to identify any one. 4. He must be pro- 
ducible whenever wanted. 5. He must be kept alive, if possible, and 
therefore so much care must be taken of his health as was consistent 
with the other restrictions. We may suppose that these instructions 
(which are all in agreement with the hypothesis) were enforced by the 
promise of large reward if followed, and the threat of death if violated. 
The guardian then, receiving the child under these instructions, would 
find the simplest mode of carrying them out, that which was really 
adopted. A small cell kept clean and comfortable ; little windows 
invisible from without ; the prisoner so placed that he could be seen 
by his keeper without his seeing his keeper’s face ; such simple food 
as was found to agree with him, toys to amuse him, and never the 
sound of a human voice or the sight of the external world. If less 
rigor had been used, if he had been taught to talk, if he had occa- 
sionally seen strange objects, or been taken into the fresh air, or known 
that there was anything outside of his cell which he was kept from 
seeing, his faculties would have been awakened, he would have grown 
restless and impatient, and probably have pined away. As it was, he 
remained in intellectual torpor, with nothing to disturb the quiescence 
and apathy of body or mind. 

What then are we to think of the hypothesis as it stands? If we 
do not choose to admit as evidence those statements which are un- 
supported by proof, such as the nurse’s account, the alleged extract 
from Hennenhofer’s memoirs, &c., we find it completed by certain 
conjectures, drawing their weight from the fact that they link together 
in a chain of cause and effect, and explain two series of strangely 
coincident facts, which standing alone are both enigmatical, though 
not equally so. The doctrine of coincidences is, that if A happens 
from time to time, and B (quite independent of A) happens from time 
to time, the probability that A and B will happen together, is in a cer- 
tain ratio compounded from their respective frequencies. But here 
is A— Kaspar and what befel him—which never happened before, 
so far as we know, in the history of the world ; and here is B—the 
events at the Court of Baden—which is a case of rarest occurrence 
in recent times, both happening together, with an exact coincidence 
in date, a near coincidence in place, with some almost demonstrable 
threads of relation, and a possible and very intelligible, though un- 
proved, relation in all parts. If we admit a connexion, then the 
hypothesis stands at once ; if we deny it, then to the two mysteries, 
how these two things happened, we add a third, how they came to 
happen together, which makes the whole, what we called it at first, the 
strangest historical enigma of modern times, 


W. H. B. 
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MISS HANDLEY’S EXPERIMENT. 


III. 


REAT was Effie’s surprise next day when she was ordered to 

get ready to go to London by the ten o’clock train; and still 

more was she surprised, when there, to be informed that her uncle had 

given her twenty-five pounds to buy what clothes she liked. Miss 

Handley disapproved of this, but she did not tell Effie so, and the 

latter was delighted. At first, knowing that she did not intend to fol- 

low his wishes about Mark, she thought she ought to refuse the gift ; 

but that she was not permitted to do, so she obeyed, and delightedly 

bought some of the prettiest things she could see, keeping some 
pounds, by her aunt’s command, to pay the dress-maker. 

She had long since left off wearing the elderly adornments that had 
made her so strange a figure when she was a child ; but she had the 
feeling of being unsuitably dressed, which to most women is a depress- 
ing knowledge, and joyfully she donned her pretty dresses when they 
came home, and enjoyed her uncle’s guarded compliments as to the 
change it made in her, and Mark’s evident admiration. Miss Susan 
looked grim, and muttered something about the “ pomps and vanities,” 
as Effie’s slim figure rustled about softly in the shimmering silk. 

Effie was very glad in her heart that Harry Lloyd was to see her 
again, for the first time well dressed. She knew very little of him, had 
only seen him once indeed, when she was fourteen ; but Mark spoke 
of him often, and besides had he not found out she was pretty before 
any one else had ever dreamed of suchathing? She remembered he 
was a fair, pale boy, not nearly so good-looking as Mark ; although the 
latter had told her he was vastly improved, was very handsome indeed. 
And Effie was well prepared to like him, although Uncle Tom did speak 
in dubious terms of him, and she knew had not a good opinion of him 
as a companion for Mark. 

Every day strengthened Effie in her resolution to show Mark that 
she would not be taken to wife so unceremoniously as he thought of 
doing. He was kind and thoughtful to her now, but it must be in his 
own way ; he told her to do things, never asked if she liked to do 
them, and would do almost lover-like acts in a high-handed way that 
made her furious. One day she was curiously asking about Harry 
Lloyd, when he looked up quickly. “I say, Effie, I hope you will not 
fall in love with him: he will certainly try to flirt with you ; he always 
does with any pretty girl he meets.” 

“T don’t know anything about flirting. I hope he is not very dan- 
gerous ; he is fair, and I admire fair men.” 

“But as I am going to marry you, you had better reserve your love 
for a dark one,” he said nonchalantly. 

“T won’t marry you!” 

“Ta-ta-ta!” he said, good-humoredly. “What else have you to do, 
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I should like to know?” and he went on with his employment of 
making flies. 

Effie left him. She was determined to try, if she could, to fall in 
love with Harry Lloyd ; even if he did not love her, she would show 
Mark she could dispose of her heart as she liked. 

And when Harry came she thought it would be very easy to love 
him, so bright and handsome was he. And when she saw his look of 
surprised admiration on seeing her, her heart beat triumphantly, and 
she took mischievous pleasure in receiving the attentions he paid her 
very graciously. He was older than Mark and a thorough man of the 
world, and did not find it difficult to dazzle a girl like Effie, practically 
very ignorant of the world, but knowing it in theory, and very anxious 
to play her part in it. But what struck her was that Mr. Lloyd was 
evidently aware that his attentions to herself would be little welcome 
to Mr. or Miss Handley, and he was careful to appear only friendly 
in their presence. Now this hardly agreed with Effie’s ideal of a good 
man and true ; but she was so bent on proving to Mark that she must 
be wooed before she could be won, that she shut ber eyes to every 
sign of fault, and seemed never happy except in his company. And 
yet she could not but confess to her heart that Mark thought and did 
a great deal more for her comfort than the more gallant Harry. 

Harry had appeared carefully to avoid any attempt at flirtation in 
the presence of the elders, but Miss Susan was acute, and noticed a 
change in Effie, who was only too anxious to show her pleasure in his 
society ; and so she was called into the dressing-room one afternoon. 

“ Effie,” said Miss Susan, severely, “I believe you understand that 
we intend you to marry Mark when you are twenty, and that it is very 
forward and unbecoming of you to be so free with another young man. 
It is ridiculous to have to speak of such things to such a young girl, 
but your uncle thinks you can’t know what we intend. He means to 
leave all his money to Mark, and by a marriage with you you would 
both be provided for.” 

“Dear Aunt Susan, I am very sorry to seem ungrateful, but I cannot 
marry Mark.” 

“ Not—marry—Mark!” Miss Susan sat in her chair bolt-upright, 
perfectly dumbfounded. “Effie, you are a child and don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“Yes Ido. I mean that I cannot marry Mark ; I cannot be given 
to any one in such a way, like a bale of goods.” 

“Tf I thought you meant what you say I would send you home at 
once and never see you again!” 

“T do mean it, Aunt, and—and—lI should like to go home. I 
don’t want to be ungrateful ; I am grateful, but I can’t marry. I don’t 
want to marry at all!” 

“Go down stairs, I must speak to your uncle ; but remember, you 
must look on Mark as your future husband, or you must bid good-bye 
to Bramley forever.” 

When Effie went down an hour or two later, she found Mark and 
Harry talking about the Paris Exhibition. Harry said he was going 
to stay with his married sister living at Dieppe, and was trying to per- 
suade Mark to gotoo, “No,” said Mark, “I want to run over to the 
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Exhibition for a few days, but have no time to take Dieppe in my way. 
I will meet you in Paris, if you like.” 

“Agreed. Speaking of Dieppe reminds me that Jessie has given 
me an odd sort of commission. She wants me to find her a governess 
for her little six-year-old. How the deuce I am to set about it I 
don’t know. I suppose I had better put an advertisement in all the 
papers.” 

Effie had entered and heard his last words. Since speaking to her 
aunt she had been thinking of her position. Marry Mark she would 
not; not because she did not like him—she rather thought she did, at 
least he was very much better than Harry after all—but she could 
not be handed over so, and she knew her aunt was in earnest when 
she said she was to go home ; she knew also she would not be welcome 
there, but would be looked on as having jumped out of a good home 
to burden them, and she would never be a burden to her father. Mr. 
Lloyd’s sister wanted a governess, why could she not take the place ? 
She could teach a child of six. She determined to speak to Harry 
that evening. Whatever she did, she meant to do unknown to any 
one until the step she had taken was irrevocable. 

In the afternoon Effie asked Harry if he would meet her on the 
lawn as soon after dinner as he could get away from Mr. Handley and 
Mark, which he agreed to do, with a surprised smile that Effie failed 
to notice. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” said Effie, when he came towards her in the evening, 
“T heard you say your sister wanted a governess — should I suit?” © 

“You, Miss Ross?” 

“Yes, I. Iam obliged to give up my home here ; I cannot obey 
my aunt in one thing, and shall be no longer welcome. I have no 
other home to which I can go, and I don’t know how to set about 
getting a situation, unless I happen to suit your sister.” 

“Suit! yes, of course. It is the luckiest thing, my dear Miss Effie, 
for I have been so charmed during my stay here.” 

He looked as if he meant her to take a large share of the compli- 
ment to herself. She was thinking too much of the importance of the 
step she was meditating to notice his manner, or she would have seen 
that he counted himself for something in this anxiety of hers to be 
with his relative. He was more sure of this than ever when she said, 
as soon as it was settled that she was to go to his sister: “I have 
never travelled alone. How soon does Mrs. Griffiths expect the lady 
you were to engage ?” 

“Oh, she was to go with me. I go the day after I leave this — the 
day after to-morrow in fact,” he said, struck with the idea that the trip 
with a pretty girl would be much better than going alone; and he 
really did admire Effie very much, and if she chose to throw herself 
upon him, it surely was not for him to reject the goods the gods had 
provided. So Effie, without a thought as to the construction he or 
any one else might put upon her travelling with him as her companion, 
arranged to meet him at the Victoria station on the Thursday morn- 
ing following, this being Tuesday. 

The next day Harry went away, and Mark, seeing something pecu- 
liarly bright and self-satisfied in his manner. was suddenly struck with 
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a fear that there might be some understanding between him and Effie. 
Such a possibility had never seriously crossed his mind until now ; he 
really loved Effie, and had never doubted but she returned his affec- 
tion. Now the doubt had come, it made him determine to make sure 
of her ; and as he drove home from the station, after seeing Harry off, 
he told himself he did not know how he had grown to love his little 
Effie until the possibility of her never becoming his wife was brought 
before him. 

Meanwhile the aunt and uncle had had a talk over Effie’s threatened 
contumacy, and the former was clearly of opinion that it would do her 
good to be sent home for awhile, that it would soon bring her to her 
senses. Poor Miss Susan was much chagrined that a girl educated 
by her infallible method should be so intractable. “The seeds of this 
disobedience must have been sown during her visits to her parents, or 
I may not have begun young enough with her. She was five when I 
had her. At five there is often much already done towards forming 
the character.” Uncle Tom was doubtful as to the wisdom of sending 
her home ; it did not accord at all with his wishes or ideas ; he thought 
it seemed mean. But his sister assured him she knew how to manage 
Effie, and he gave way. And Miss Handley said she would have a 
talk with her niece that very night. 

Mark drove along furiously, for he felt he could not wait another 
hour without knowing his fate. He imagined he might meet Effie 
sitting at work by the river, and, tying his horse to a tree, he walked 
through the fields to the river-side. He was not mistaken. A pale 
green muslin dress seen through the trees guided him to where she 
was sitting under a tree. A sock she was knitting for Uncle Tom lay 
in her lap, but she was leaning idly against the tree, her hat tilted 
forward over her eyes. She seemed to be watching the water as it 
glided past. She started when Mark spoke, but did not straighten 
her hat, so Mark with his man’s obtuseness did not see that her eyes 
were drowned in tears that did not fall. 

“You have got back sooner than you expected, have you not?” 

“Yes, I wanted to see you and talk to you. What do you think of 
Harry?” : 

“ He is very nice, very good—I—” She spoke in some confusion, 
she did not want Mark to guess that she was going with him to Dieppe 
until it was too late to stop her, and she was wondering if he had told 
Mark, although she had begged him to tell no one. 

“He is a pleasant fellow, Effie, but as to his goodness I wouldn’t 
trust him too far. Had you not been my promised wife I might have 
hesitated to bring him here.” 

“T am not your promised wife —I never will be!” cried Effie, pas- 
sionately. 

“Effie, are you serious? Youcan’t be! Why, from a boy I have 
looked forward to it.” 

“T can’t help it ; I told you long ago I never would marry you.” 

“ But I am sure you did not mean it then. Why, it would upset the 
plan of our lives, and what would you do if you were to offend Aunt 
Susan in that way?” 

There could not have been a sillier speech under the circum- 
stances, 
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“If you are serious now, it is because you listened to Harry Lloyd, 
and believe him — love him perhaps!” 

Effie made no answer. 

“You do love him, Effie!” he exclaimed angrily, shaking her arm 
in his anxiety. 

“What I feel for any one else is nothing to you ; but rest assured 
I will never marry a man who takes me as a condition to becoming 
heir to Uncle Handley’s money. You have been ready and will lose 
nothing, while I would rather beg my bread than share that money 
with a husband tacked to it!” 

“ Answer me one question frankly, Effie, not as my affianced, but as 
my sister —do you love Harry?” 

“Frankly, no. I like him, that is all; but I will not marry you!” 

“T am satisfied,” he said lightly, “ you will marry me, for I love you, 
you little spitfire.” 

He left her bursting with indignation. The light way in which he 
took her anger, the almost insulting tone in which it seemed to her he 
said “I love you,” as he might have done to a child, was the last straw. 
She started up and went straight to Miss Handley. 

“Is it you, Effie? What is the matter, your eyes are red?” said 
Miss Susan. 

“Are they? Aunt, I have something to say to you. Oh, there is 
Mark coming up the stairs—I will come down again ; I want to speak 
to you without interruption.” And before Miss Handley could recover 
from her astonishment at the tone of decision in which her well-drilled 
niece spoke, she was out of the room and Mark was in it. He had 
come to ask Miss Handley if she had any commissions for him, as he 
was going for a day or two to Mellingford. 

“No, I have nothing for you to do there. But what is the matter 
with Effie, she appears to have been crying?” 

“T don’t know, but if she is not well I will not disturb her to say 
good-bye ; say it forme. Good-bye, Aunt, I have barely time to catch 
the train.” 

Well might Effie feel that Mark was a most unlover-like lover, and 
long for some one more like her favorite heroes of romance. 

After he had gone Miss Handley went to find Effie. 

“Well, what does all this mean?” she said, as she entered Effie’s 
room and found her looking fierce and proud, notwithstanding her red 
eyes and nose. 

“ Aunt Susan, I told you before I would not marry Mark. I will 
not ; and as I know I only remain here and receive your kindness on 
condition of = doing so, the sooner I go away the better,” said Effie, 
astonished to find herself speaking in that way to her aunt, and still 
more at the meanness of her own position, now that she had defined 
it in words. She wondered how she could have endured it so long. 

“T think so too ; if you are so ungrateful as to disappoint us all in 
this way and so neglectful of your own interests, you cannot expect 
us to be more mindful of them. Iam disappointed in you; I can 
hardly believe that a girl trained by me can have so little sense,” said 
Miss Susan, determined not to show the least tenderness for a girl 
who did her so little credit, and believing the more implacable she 
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appeared the more effect her anger would have ; in which she was 
mistaken, Effie had had compunctions at leaving those who had been 
so good to her in the way she intended ; she had some idea that she 
was heartless in so doing, but yet she had no choice ; and now when 
she was cast off without a regret, she told herself she need not consider 
herself to blame. She was to go, and she would do so. 

The next morning, bright and early, she was taken over to the 
station by Uncle Tom, who was prodigiously sorry for her, but who 
trusted to Susan’s wisdom, and she had told him that any sign of soft- 
heartedness on his part would be looked upon as a sign of relenting, 
and what Effie was to suppose was that her disobedience had deprived 
her of all affection. So Effie went off on her way to Dieppe, although 
Uncle Tom reiterated again and again that she must take a cab 
directly she got to London to take her home, and not attempt to go 
in an omnibus. 

Effie cried very much when she left Uncle Tom. She was very 
fond of him, and he seemed to have nothing to do with her aunt’s 
hardness, though she knew he could have done something to prevent 
her leaving if he had liked ; but the excitement of feeling herself per- 
fectly independent and free for the first time in her life was too 
enjoyable and too novel for her grief to last long, and long before 
she got to the Victoria Hotel and had sent her name to Harry, she was 
looking her brightest, her eyes sparkled like diamonds, her cheeks 
were flushed, and she attracted a good deal of attention of which she 
was perfeetly ignorant on her way from the station to the hotel. 

Effie had thought Harry’s empressement of manner, contrasting 
with Mark’s nonchalance, perfectly delightful, but now she wished he 
would not look at her so admiringly ; she intended to be very business- 
like now, and drew her hand back brusquely when he pressed it ten- 
derly, as he inquired after her health. 

“ At what time do we start?” she asked. 

“TI am afraid the train for the morning boat has already gone ; we 
must travel at night, you won’t mind—” 

“N—no,” said Effie dubiously, “I don’t mind travelling at night, 
but I wanted to get to your sister as soon as possible.” 

“Oh—ah, yes. Well, what shall we do with ourselves to-day? I 
am quite at your service.” 

Effie would have liked to go to her father’s house, but she knew the 
uproar there would be when they knew she had refused to obey her 
guardians, and she could not stay quietly in the hotel with Harry 
all day. She began to wish she were not going to Dieppe alone 
with him, but it would not take long, and once on board the steamer 
she knew she would be 4 herself ; so when he proposed taking her 
to the Royal Academy, she went gladly. 

Either Harry saw his attentions were unwelcome, or he thought it 
better not to alarm Effie, but for the rest of the day he treated her in 
a merely friendly manner. Once or twice a fear came over her, a 
wonder if she was doing right. But what could be wrong? she asked 
herself, and how delightful it was to have turned out of the groove in 
which she had been running so long. What charms did a life in 
Dieppe promise! And some time or othet when she had proved her 
independence, she would see her aunt again and all would come right. 
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It was all delightful until the embarkation at Newhaven, and then 
the getting on board that great black steamer by the light of a lan- 
tern, with a crowd of black figures whose faces she could not see, 
the horrid smell of the oil, and the heat, and the sound of the water 
that looked inky black, frightened her. And as she felt her way along 
the gangway, Harry’s arm passed round her waist to protect her did 
not reassure her, although she shook herself free of it directly. But 
once on their way she was enchanted ; the moon rose, and the sea, of 
which this was Effie’s first sight, was very kind to her, and the thing 
Harry had been dreading did not take place. It was delightfully 
romantic to be going to meet independence by sea in the moonlight 
like this ; her companion counted for nothing, indeed she was rather 
chilly about the feet, and she remembered how Mark, without asking 
any permission of her, would have thought of it and spread his rug 
under them. 

But however little she thought of Harry, he was not inclined to 
count for nothing with her. He had certainly not fallen in love with 
her at Bramley, but he had been somewhat smitten’; and this day, 
thrown on him in the way she was, her innocence and, as he considered, 
evident partiality for himself (for in no other way did he try to 
account for her so suddenly proposing to go to his sister, and give up 
her home to do it), had completely fascinated him, and he believed 
himself very much in love indeed, and not at all disinclined to make 
the best, or the worst, of his opportunities. 

“TI wonder if your sister will like me?” said Effie, looking musingly 
into the translucent waves and the phosphorescent light through them. 

““What matter whether she does or not, Effie?” 

“A great matter, I should think,” said Effie, startled. “I would 
never have gone if I had thought she would not.” 

“ But I shall be there, and I like you; and you— you like me, do 
you not?” 

Effiie turned up her great brown eyes uneasily. 

“What difference would that make?” she asked. 

“Why, Effie, you are a thorough little coquette ; would you make 
me believe I am indifferent to you?” 

As he spoke he glanced around ; there was no one near them on 
deck, and in a moment he had kissed her. 

Effie, taken by surprise, looked at him for an instant as if words 
would not come to express her indignation, and then burst into tears 
and moved from him. 

“ Effie, Effie darling! have I offended you?” 

“Go away! I hate you! Oh, I see how foolish I have been! How 
foolish, how foolish!” 

“ Effie, don't cry. I can’t bear to see a woman cry; indeed I can’t. 
I have made a mistake, I sappose. I really thought you loved me, and 
of course I was prepared — of course I returned your, what I supposed 
—your preference.” Still Effie only sobbed and turned away from 
him. 

“‘ But we shall have plenty of time at Dieppe to see a great deal of 
each other ; and then you will like me. We will forget all about this 
little affair. 1 beg your pardon, you know.” 
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Effie wiped her tears away all at once, viciously.. “I shall not go 
to your sister’s, sir! I will not leave this boat in your company. Oh, 
I wish that I had never come on it!” 

“ But, Effie, that is nonsense. I wrote to Julia and told her you 
were coming.” 

“Then you must tell her something else now, Mr. Lloyd. I will 
never go where I am likely to meet you!” 

Effie spoke angrily, as if she would have liked to use her nails ; 
but Harry was nettled ; his vanity was sorely wounded. “I suppose 
then you love Mark?” 

“ Don’t mention Mark, please. He is a gentleman, a great-hearted 
man, who would never have made such a mistake as you have done.” 

“While you are in this excited state it is better for me to leave you. 
I will take you to the stewardess, if you will walk this way.” 

“Thank you ; I prefer to remain on deck. I am perfectly safe.” 

Harry walked up and down, while Effie sat looking into the water, 
and so passed the night. 

As the boat approached the pier, Lloyd came towards her. “Are 
you quite determined to take the return boat ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ Nothing I can say will induce you to go to my sister?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Very well, then I return too ; I cannot let you go alone.” 

And he did. 


IV. 


The Ross household was in a state of greater uproar than usual ; 
Mrs. Ross looked downcast, and the boys and girls in a delightful 
state of wonder. Mrs. Ross was just saying for the hundredth time, 
“What can have become of her?” and her eldest daughter Lydia had 
answered coolly, “ Mark will find her if she hasn’t eloped ; but I dare 
say that is what she has done”—when there was a rap at the door, 
and Mark entered—but Mark, pale as death, with his eyes glowing 
like coals in his white face, and a sternly compressed lip that was 
very new to him. 

“ Have you heard of her?” 

“Yes, worse luck, I have——and—and she left London last night for 
Dieppe with a man I used to call my friend, and that after spending 
the day at a hotel with him.” 

“Eloped! I said so,” cried Lydia, delighted ; but poor Mrs. Ross 
saw the matter in another light, and fainted. Poor thing! with such 
a large brood, she had a great deal more care for the way to feed and 
clothe them than to give to sentiment ; but the mother-heart was there, 
and it was a sore disappointment to her pride to find her daughter 
was not to be Mrs. Mark Handley, who might become the milch-cow 
of the family some time or other. But even that was very secondary 
now to the fact that she had disgraced herself ; for she could not be 
married, or Mark would have said so. 

Seeing Mrs. Ross’s state, the younger children set up a general 
howl ; the elder girls looked as if they felt inclined to follow her 
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example, when Mark, turning to Lydia, who was his special detesta- 
tion, said sternly:—“Your mother has fainted; do something to 
revive her. I am going to Dieppe, and have not an instant to lose 
to catch the night-boat. Tell her she may depend on me to bring 
Effie back to her, unless — unless she is married.” He hurried away, 
very much to Lydia’s disgust, who would have been very ready to 
become Mrs. Mark in place of unappreciative Effie, had he shown the 
smallest sign of being conscious that she was young and marriageable. 

Mrs. Ross was quickly restored, and just drowning her grief in a 
flood of tears when a cab drew up to the door, and Lydia’s face was 
immediately flattened against the window ; but before she could see 
anything the door of the room opened, and Effie entered very white 
and weary. 

“Oh, Effie, where have you been? Why did you go?” asked the 
poor mother, too much relieved to be angry, forgetting indeed for the 
moment all about the elopement. 

Effie had thought her escapade might be still unknown at home, 
and that she could choose her time for explanations. “How did you 
know? Who told you?” she asked, instead of answering. 

“ Mark came here last night to fetch you back to Bramley, supposing 
you were here. He has almost quarrelled with Aunt for sending you 
away, and when he found you were not here he was distracted. I 
never saw a man so cut up.” 

“Oh, he’s madly in love with you,” said Lydia, and looked as if she 
could not understand why. 

“He is very fond of you, Effie.” 

“Ts he?” said Effie, smiling to herself; and then remembering how 
little she could expect her folly to be understood, she began to weep 
again. 

“He is too good — too good for a foolish girl like me.” 

“But what did he tell me about your going with his friend for? 
what did that mean, Effie? He must have been mistaken.” 

And then Effie gave her explanation, often interrupted by Lydia 
and company. When she had done, her mother said, but not angrily, 
“Well, you have done for yourself now with your aunt ; she will never 
forgive you.” 

“T’m afraid not, and you must be burdened with me until I can do 
something to help you.” 

“You need not do anything any more than Lydia. There is always 
plenty of work here, and one mouth more or less makes little dif- 
ference among so many,” said the poor mother. 

“Well, we will talk of it to-morrow, I am so tired.” 

“Of course, poor child!” Mrs, Ross wondered to see Effie so 
womanly and self-possessed ; she appeared ten years older than when 
she was last at home. 

Next morning the whole family were at the general scramble called 
breakfast in that house. Effie, in consideration of her weariness and 
her mother’s desire to pet her, now that she was in difficulties, was 
luxuriating in breakfast in bed, which the children looked upon as a 
piece of favoritism on their mother’s part only to be resented by more 
squalling and crying and quarrelling than usual amongst themselves, 
when they heard a tremendous ring at the bell, 
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“Who can that be so early?” asked Mrs. Ross, while half-a-dozen 
heads made for the window, and Mr. Ross looked at his egg just 
opened, in despair. 

“It’s Mrs. Jenkins, I suppose. She always is taken at some un- 
conscionable time or other. Who'd be a doctor, I should like to 
know?” 

“Mark! Mark! It’s Mark!” came from the throats at the window, 
and the next moment Mark was in the room. 

“Ts not Effie here?” he asked in consternation, looking at the table 
and not seeing her. 

“Yes, she came directly you left last night, and she has explained 
all, Mark. She was not to blame, at least not in the way you think ; 
and she is so unhappy, all she seems to care for is what you will think 
of her.” 

“T know all, Mrs. Ross,” he said, gravely. “When can I see 
Effie ?” 

“I'll go and see,” said Mrs. Ross, while the poor harassed Doctor 
tried to still his quarrelsome progeny, get his breakfast eaten before 
he should be called out, and do his duty as host by persuading Mark to 
sit down and “do as he did.” 

Mrs. Ross found Effie dressing, for she had heard the children 
shout his name. She was trembling and weeping bitterly, but she was 
anxious to see him. Every other trouble seemed small in comparison 
with the fear of what Mark might think of her. 

“ Effie, Effie, compose yourself. Here is Mark, and he wants to see 
you. He knows everything.” 

“Knows everything?” echoed Effie, looking up. “How can he 
know? who has told him?” 

“T don’t know; make haste and go down. I will send him into 
the sitting-room, you will not be interrupted.” 

Effie hurried on her things, very much relieved that she should not 
have to meet him with her conduct wholly unexplained ; but still her 
position was bad enough, and she felt ready to sink to the ground with 
shame as she entered and saw Mark standing gravely looking at her 
from beneath his brows. 

“Oh, Mark, how can I look at you, you must think me so foolish.” 

“We have all been foolish, Effie.” 

“You know — you know, Mark, why I went with Mr. Lloyd?” 

“Yes, I have seen him; I met him at Newhaven as I was about to 
start for Dieppe, and he told me all—his own folly and yours. He 
seemed to blame himself more than I had expected he coyld do for 
anything ; and now, Effie, I am prepared to take you back to Bramley.” 

“Oh, I cannot!” said Effie, hiding her face; “I have been sent 
away from there.” She thought she would not be very reluctant 
to go now, even on her aunt’s conditions, for from what her mother 
had said she was sure Mark did love her in an undemonstrative way ; 
that was so much better than Harry Lloyd’s graceful gallantry. 

“ Of course, Effie, you will go. Iwas indignant when I heard of the 
cause of your banishment, and Miss Handley told me she had only 
meant it as a means of bringing you to your sefises. But I want no 
unwilling wife. I had not supposed but that my own—love—” he 
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made a gulp at the word —“ would have met some return. Your pro- 
testations I thought were girlish coquetry.” 

Effie longed to tell him that it was girlish folly, but he evidently 
cared nothing for her now. 

“ However, as it was not, I will never be the occasion of your losing 
your home. I shall go abroad again, and I have told Uncle Tom that 
I renounce all pretension to his fortune, if it depends on my marriage 
with any particular person ; and I told Aunt Susan that I intended to 
bring you back there, and you were so much missed that I am sure she 
was very glad I insisted upon it.” 

“No, I cannot go.” 

“Why not? I tell you I will not trouble you at all.” And still she 
wept. 

“Oh, I have been so foolish,” she sobbed at last. 

“Not so foolish as I, and we have neither of us been quite so bad 
as our elders. Now, Effie, be reasonable, and say you will be ready 
for the mid-day train.” 

“Oh, Mark, I cannot ; don’t ask me. Why do you not leave me here 
to myself?” 

“Do you ask me? Because, cut and dried as the life at Bramley is 
for a young girl like you, it is more congenial to you than it would be 
here. And I care too much for you—yes, I love you too well—to see 
you make yourself miserable for mere shamefacedness.” 

“You love me, Mark? What, now?” she asked, taking her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes and looking at him.in amazement. 

“Yes, now and always, too much to torment you with my own wishes, 
now that I know it does torment you.” 

He was walking, with his hands clasped behind him, across the 
room, when he felt a little hand in his. ‘“ Mark,” she said softly, “I’ve 
been a fool.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Yes, and—and—your wishes don’t torment me.’ 

“What!” Ina moment he lifted her from the ground like a child 
and kissed her. “ My little darling, what a goose you have been.” 

“TI know.—I believe I have loved you all the while, only—only—I 
did not want to be taken as part of your INHERITANCE!” 

Of course she went to Bramley. 


CATHERINE OWEN, 
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IN ANSWER. 


“How, Dearest, wilt thou have me fer most uss? 

A hope, to sing by gladly? or a fine 

Sad memory, with thy songs to interfuse? 

A shade in which to sing, of palm or pine? 

A grave on which to rest from singing? Choose.”— Mrs. Browninc. 


IDST need to question thy best use, most rare 
Of sweet-voiced women by the world enshrined ? 
Thou whose rich song, with richer thought combined, 
Is food unto the craving— pure as air; 
Is light to prisoned love which may not dare, 
Or could not if it dared, an utterance find, 
Save that of thine, o’erleaping all its kind, 
And which impassioned souls with weeping share ! 
While this to us, all questionless, to him 
Thy poet-lover, the full wealth that gave 
Two crowns— imperial love’s and fame’s! Supreme 
Were either one, which as the crested wave 
Is crowned by sun-gems, crowned his song’s broad stream, 
Which flowed and rested not, even on thy grave. 


Mary B. Dopez. 


THE “REBEL PRISON PEN” AT ANDERSONVILLE, GA. 


T is the duty of every lover of justice, whtn he sees a gross 

and injurious calumny put into circulation which he is able to 
refute from direct knowledge, to challenge it at once, and more 
especially if it is aimed at his own people, and meant to be used 
to their injury. It is true that in those regions for which these 
calumnies are prepared they are too generally preferred to the truth, 
even when the truth is offered ; but the duty of affirming the truth is 
no less stringent on those who are able to affirm it. It is with this 
view that the following paper is written to correct certain statements 
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which recently appeared in Agpictons’ Fournal,* professing to relate 
facts gleaned during a trip to Andersonville, Ga., concerning the 
Confederate military prison there and the treatment of Federal 
prisoners. Instead of reviewing the article in detail, I will merely 
take up, one by one, the principal false statements. 


The Water the Prisoners Drank. 


It was my fortune to be stationed at Andersonville almost from the 
first establishment of the prison until the removal to Millen, Ga., or 
Camp Lawton, and I unhesitatingly pronounce the statement that 
“the prisoners had to drink the water which conveyed the offal of 
three camps and two large bakeries or kitchens off before it reached 
them,” utterly false. The guards drank of the same water that 
quenched the prisoners’ thirst, cooked their food with the same water, 
the same large stream or creek flowing through the encampment of 
guards and stockade, or prison-pen as Northern writers sneeringly 
call it. The camps of the guards all faced the stream, while their 
sinks were far off in the rear, and orders were most strict not to 
muddy the water, much less defile it in any way. As to the offal of 
the bakeries, these being presided over by prisoners on parole, and 
who did the cooking for the entire prison, I cannot believe they would 
pollute the water their brother prisoners had to drink. As rapidly as 
they could the prisoners dug wells ; in all some two hundred were 
dug, and purer, sweeter, colder water I never drank. Being on the 
staff of Captain Wirz, I had free access to the prison at all times day 
or night, and whenever I wished to quench my thirst, I went inside 
the prison and drank from one of these wells. 


That Providential Spring so called. 


That “ providential spring” is an impious myth. I haye been in 
the prison thousands of times and never before heard it so called, 
except on reading the Hera/d’s account of the anniversary of the 
Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, when some pharisaically pious old 
brother recited a long rigmarole about this same “providential spring,” 
and said it was planted there in direct answer to prayer. ‘The gist of 
this spring-tale is that when the prisoners’ sickness and suffering from 
thirst was at its greatest, all at once in the twinkling of an eye this 
spring gushed forth in direct answer to prayer. Was ever such blas- 
phemy? If such was the case, why does the spring still exist after it 
has answered its purpose? Do those rocks of Horeb struck by Moses 
to slake the children of Israel’s thirst still exist, and at this late day 
the water gush forth? It is all a cock-and-bull story, and unlike 
Sterne’s, one of the poorest I ever heard. 


Two Federal and Three Rebel Providential Springs. 


If my recollection serves me right, there was yet another of these 
same “providential springs” inside the stockade, and that Providence 
who sends the rain alike upon the just and the unjust gave unto the 
wicked and ungodly Rebels ¢hree of these “providential springs” ; 





*See September momth!y part “A Jaunt in the South.’? These corrections were offered to 


that journal, but declined on the ground of personal regard for the author of “*A Jaunt in the 
South,’”’ who is a regular contributor, 
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and I am sure he did not plant ours in answer to prayer, for we had 
just as soon drunk the branch-water. 


Reasons why there were no Barracks. 


The Confederate Government has always been harshly assailed for 
its want of humanity in not having barracks to house the prisoners 
from the sun and rains. A more senseless hue and cry was never 
heard. How-was it possible to saw timber into planks without saw¢ 
mills? There were two water-power mills distant three and six miles 
respectively, but such rude primitive affairs undeserving the name. 
The nearest steam saw-mill was twenty-three miles distant (near 
Smithville), the next at Reynolds, about fifty miles distant ; but the 
great bulk of the lumber used, fully two-thirds, was brought from 
Gordon, a distance of eighty miles. Even if these mills had had the 
capacity to supply the necessary amount of lumber, it would still have 
been impossible to have provided barracks for the prisoners, as all 
the available engines of all the railroads in the Confederacy were taxed 
to their utmost capacity in transporting supplies for the army in the 
field and to the prisons. But few even of the officers of the guard had 
shanties, and these few were built of slabs and sheeting, which every 
one knows is the refuse of the mills. And even though there were no 
lack of lumber, when we remember that there was but one solitary 
manufactory of cut nails in the limits of the Confederacy, certainly no 
blame could be attached to the authorities for not furnishing more com- 
fortable quarters for them. Nearly every building in the encampment 
was built of rough logs and covered with clap-boards split from the tree 
and held to their places by poles. The force of these statements is 
readily appreciated by every intelligent unprejudiced mind. Besides, 
is it customary for any nation in time of war to treat their prisoners 
in amore humane manner than their own soldiers in the field? The 
inquiry becomes pertinent when we reflect that during the last two 
years of the war there was not a tent of any description to be found 
in any of the armies of the Confederacy save such as were captured 
from the Federals. 

How the Stockade was Built. 


The stockade was built by the negroes belonging to neighboring 
farms, either hired or pressed into service by the Confederate au- 
thorities to cut down the immense pine-trees growing on the ground 
intended for the stockade ; and these same trees were then cut into 
proper lengths and hewn upon the spot, and then planted in a ditch 
dug four feet deep to receive them. In this manner was the stockade 
made. Before it was completed the prisoners were forwarded in great 
numbers, and it being impossible to keep them in the cars, we had to 
put them in the completed end of the stockade and double the guards, 
and our whole force kept ever ready day and night for the slightest 
alarm ; for at first we only had the shattered remnants of two regi- 
ments, the 26th Alabama and the 55th Georgia, numbering in all some 
three hundred and fifty men. This constituted the guard. In about 
ten days thereafter my regiment, the 1st Georgia Reserves, composed 
of young boys and old men (I was not sixteen) just organised, were 
sent to take the place of the 26th Alabama and the 55th Georgia, so 
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they could be sent to the front for duty. In a few days after our 
arrival the 2d, 3d and 4th Georgia Reserves, all composed of lads 
and hoary-headed men, for we were reduced to the strait of “ robbing 
the cradle and the grave for men to make soldiers of,” joined us as 
rapidly as they could be organised. The author of “Jaunt in the 
South ” says :—“ When the stockade was occupied in 1864, there was 
not a tree or blade of grass within it. Its reddish sand was entirely 
barren, and not the smallest particle of green showed itself. But 
now the surface is covered completely with underbrush ; a rich growth 
of bushes, trees and plants has covered the entire area, and where 
before was a dreary desert there is now a wild and luxurious garden.” 
I have before said the ground was covered with a pine forest, and the 
trees were utilised to build the stockade. Any one who has travelled 
south of Macon, Ga., knows the pine is abundant, and in fact almost 
the only tree. In these forests the ground is covered by wire grass 
or other grass peculiar to them. 


Why Andersonville was selected. 


The main reasons for locating the prison at Andersonville after its 
first being thought the most secure place in the Confederacy from 
Yankee cavalry raids, was the abundance of the water and the timber 
wherewith to construct the prison rapidly, and its being in the very 
heart of the grain-growing region of the South, which would make it 
less inconvenient to supply with provisions such a vast multitude. 


Malicious Exhibition in Ohio State Capitol. 


In the summer of 1867 I set out for New York, being resolved to 
live no longer in the South, where negroes were being placed over us 
by Yankee bayonets, and in their vernacular, “de bottom rail wuz 
agittin’ on de top er de fence.” I travelled very leisurely and stopped 
in every city of any note on my route, and kept eyes and ears wide 
open to drink in everything. I visited the Ohio State Capitol at 
Columbus, and in the museum of curiosities were some small paper 
boxes carefully preserved in a glass case, containing what purported 
to have been the exact quality and quantity of rations issued per diem 
to each prisoner at Andersonville. In one box was about a pint of 
coarse unbolted meal, and in another about one table-spoonful of rice ; 
and still another box with about two table-spoons of black peas ; and 
in a tiny little box was about one-eighth of a tea-spoon of salt. Under- 
neath it is all explained and says, among other things: “ When rice 
was given, the peas were withheld ; but when they had no rice, this 
kind of peas was given instead.” It is needless to tell how my blood 
boiled at such an atrociously malicious and damnably false exhibition. 
No wonder the hatred of the North is kept alive, and the bloody 
chasm continually widened by such wicked and uncharitable displays 
as this in one of the largest and most enlightened States in the Union. 


Rations to Guards and Prisoners the same. 


I was for three months a clerk in the commissary department at 
Andersonville, and it was my business to weigh out rations for the 
guards and prisoners alike, and I solemnly assert that the prisoners 
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got ounce for ounce and pound for pound of just the same quality 
and quantity of food as did the guards. The State authorities of 
Ohio ought to blush at thus traducing and slandering a fallen foe, and 
never in the first instance to have placed on exhibition for preserva- 
tion as truth this fabrication of partisan hate. No Andersonville 
prisoner, unless he were lost to all sense of honor and shame, could 
make such a statement as that the rations were no more than the 
specimens shown. 


Why the Prisoners were fed on Corn Bread. 


It has been charged as a crying shame upon the Confederacy by 
ignorant humanitarians that the South might at least have given the 
prisoners wheat bread occasionally ; that they rarely ate corn bread 
in their own land, and that the bread we issued was made of meal so 
coarse and unsifted that it caused dysentery, thereby largely increasing 
the mortality. It is well known now that the South depends very 
largely, and with shame I confess it, on the West for her bread and 
bacon, and the cotton belt proper makes but little pretension of raising 
wheat, for the climate, it is said, is unsuited ; so that the region round 
about Andersonville, being in the very heart of the cotton-growing 
section of Georgia, such a thing as feeding prisoners on flour was 
simply impossible, and the little flour that was obtained as tithes 
(one-tenth of all the crops raised was required by our Government) 
was devoted entirely to the use of the hospitals. Not only was this 
true of the territory immediately surrounding Andersonville, but of 
the whole South. Our own armies were unsupplied with flour, and 
perhaps not one family in fifty throughout the whole land enjoyed that 
luxury. The guards ate the same bread, or rather meal ; the bread 
eaten by the prisoners being baked by regular bakers (prisoners 
detailed for that purpose), while the guards did their own cooking. 
The meal, however, was the same, and both were unsifted and in 
truth very coarse. I ate the unsifted meal always. 


The Dead Line. 


Another cry of holy horror is raised every time the “ Dead Line” 
is mentioned, as if this dead-line was prima facie evidence that the 
Southerners were as barbarous and cruel a race as ever blotted the 
face of earth. The civilised North, however, had the same barbarous 
dead-line in their prisons, and in fact originated the device. It was 
a necessity with us, for we had never at one time more than 1200 to 
1500 guards in the four regiments fit for duty, and we had the keep- 
ing at one time of very nearly 40,000 prisoners. By a concerted plan 
of onslaught they could at any time have scaled the walls, captured 
guards, and with the weapons of their keepers overrun the entire 
country, which, all south of Dalton, Ga., (100 miles north of Atlanta), 
was left wholly unprotected save by gray-haired old men and young 
boys ; and the women, children, and negroes, who were the only hope 
for the making of crops for our armies, would have been helplessly at 
their mercy. This dead-line was clearly defined and consisted of 
stakes driven into the ground twenty feet from the stockade walls, 
and on these stakes was a three-inch strip of plank nailed all around 
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the inside of the prison. They were all notified that a step beyond 
this line was not prudent, and they were not so unwise as to venture 
beyond that limit. 


Burial of Dead Prisoners. 


Speaking of the number and burial of the dead, the writer of the 
aforesaid “Jaunt” says: “The authorities at the stockade who had 
charge of the interment of the Federal dead, did their work rudely 
. . . digging pits and burying them in,”—then he goes on: “It is 
hard to comprehend the true value of the number 14,000 ; its magni- 
tude eludes you. Fourteen thousand men would form a great mob, 
or a great army, or a great town. Here you have 14,000 men lying 
silently in a few acres. Within these bounds men have suffered as 
greatly as have any since the world began.” In reply to this I would 
merely say, the burial was the work of prisoners paroled especially 
for the purpose, both the hauling of the bodies to the ground, the 
digging of the graves, and even the records of the names were all 
done by paroled prisoners. Books and a tent were provided solely 
for the latter purpose. Owing to the weakness of the guard, paroled 
prisoners were employed for this duty, as we could spare no men for 
the purpose ; and if the work was rudely or carelessly done, the blame 
rests with them. As compensation they were given double rations 
and almost entire freedom. As to the number of the dead we admit 
that it is great, but statistics show that more Southern soldiers died 
in Northern prisons than Northern soldiers in Southern prisons. In 
vain have Northern writers tried to disprove this fact. 


Mortality no greater among Prisoners than Guard. 


Great as was the mortality among the prisoners, it was no greater 
in proportion to numbers than that of the guard, which is fully 
attested by the reports of the surgeon in charge. Besides, it is well 
known to every soul that can or does read, that the Confederacy, 
through their agent, Judge Ould, made frequent and tireless efforts 
to get the United States Government, through their agent, General 
Butler, to exchange. But no, the Federal authorities would not hear 
to it; but acting on the avowed and promulgated idea that the South, 
being ‘blockaded, could not recruit her armies from foreign lands, 
while to the North the whole of Europe was opened, they cruelly 
determined not to exchange, so as to detain our soldiers from again 
fighting them, well knowing even then we had made our last con- 
scription (17 to 50 years), and when those we had were killed up or 
in prison, we would of course be overpowered. ‘This was their cold- 
blooded, brutal policy ; and closely did they stick to it, even till we 
were almost literally wiped out, while the men they had fighting us 
were in most part hired substitutes, drafted men, and foreign hire- 
lings. 

Principal Cause of Mortality. 


Farther, as to the mortality among the prisoners, let it be remem- 
bered that a majority of the deaths caused in our prisons was for want 
of proper medicines, which we did not have and could not get, except 
by blockade-running. Had the Federal Government any of the milk 
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of human kindness in its composition, it would have acceded to our 
earnest request to take cotton in exchange for drugs to administer to 
their own dying soldiers. Their immense manufactories were lying idle 
for want of cotton, while we had it but could not use it. But as these 
self-same drugs and medicines would also be applied to the relief of 
our own sick soldiers, they determined it would be to their advantage 
to let all die alike, knowing the South could get no more men to supply 
the places of the sick, the dying, and those they had imprisoned, so 
refused all overtures. After using every effort and exhausting every 
argument to get an exchange, we proposed —as we had no medicines 
and could get none, except what we accidentally ran in through the 
blockade from Europe (they being declared contraband and always 
confiscated whenever captured by the blockading fleet)—we proposed 
to turn over to them all their sick, without requiring man for man, but 
giving them absolutely up, if the United States would only send vessels 
for transporting them. ‘This was done at Camp Lawton (Millen, Ga.), 
after the prison was removed from Andersonville for greater security. 


Extracts from an Officer’s Diary. 


From the private journal of a Confederate officer high in command, 
both at Andersonville and other Southern prisons, I glean the annexed 
facts, the first bearing directly upon the foregoing :—“ At one time an 
order came to Camp Lawton to prepare 2000 men for exchange. The 
order from Richmond was to select first the wounded, next the oldest 
prisoners and the sickly, filling up with healthy men according to date. 
This party went first to Savannah, as arranged, but by some mistake 
the ships were at Charleston, and the poor wretches had to be taken 
there ; and every one who knew the Southern railroads in those days, 
and the difficulty or rather impossibility to procure food for such a 
crowd along the road, will know what those poor fellows suffered. At 
Charleston they were refused, the commissioner declaring-that ‘he 
was not going to exchange able-bodied men for such miserable speci- 
mens of humanity.’ (The term used was more brutal.) Finding him 
obdurate, Colonel Ord requested him to take them without exchange. 
This he refused with a sneering laugh, and the crowd was ordered 
back. Never did the writer of this witness such woe-begone counte- 
nances, in which misery and hopelessness were more strongly painted, 
than shown by those poor fellows on their return. And the curses 
leveled against the rulers who thus treated the defenders of their 
country were fearful, although certainly well deserved. As the . 
stockade-gate closed upon them the surgeon in charge said to the 
writer: ‘ Poor fellows! the world has closed upon more than half of 
them ; this disappointment will be their death-knell.’ His words 
proved true. Who murdered those men? Let history answer the 
question.” 

Clothing for Prisoners. 


Again I extract from the aforesaid journal:—“The Northerners 
talk so much of the cruelty of the South to the Federal prisoners. At 
one time the unfortunate prisoners were almost without clothing, indeed 
some had hardly as much as common decency required. The South 
could not provide them, net being able to clothe their own men. An 
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application was made to Seward. The reply was that ‘the Federal 
Government did not supply clothing to prisoners of war.’ Luckily for 
the poor fellows, a society in New York took the matter in hand, and 
several bales of clothing and cases of shoes were forwarded to Rich- 
mond, and divided, in proportion to numbers, among the prisons.” 


Cruelty to Prisoners. 

A great deal has been said of the cruelty to the prisoners inside the 
stockade. This so-called cruelty was inflicted by their own men. In 
every prison a police with a chief, all from the prisoners, was appointed 
to keep order, see to the enforcement of the regulations, and inquire 
into all offences, reporting through their chief to the Commandant. 
The punishments, such as were used in the Federal army, were ordered 
inflicted by these men, and some were of such a barbarous nature 
that they were prohibited with disgust by the Confederate officers, who 
substituted milder and more humane ones ; and yet the former were 
in common practice in the Federal armies, as testified by all the 
prisoners. 

Bloodhounds, 

Among the numerous lies invented by Northerners, and actually still 
believed by some parties to this day, was the story that the Confederates 
used to hunt and worry prisoners with bloodhounds. Now it is well 
known that the breed of bloodhounds is nearly extinct in the South, and 
the large packs of those dogs alluded to by writers on this subject existed 
only in their imaginations, the prolific brains of penny-a-liners, whose 
vile and lying compositions even now abound in many so-called re- 
spectable New York papers; no public man is safe from their atro- 
cious attacks. Among the various specimens of this dog alluded to 
by the above-named gentry, was the famous bloodhound of the Libby 
Prison. The writer has often seen this formidable animal, which cer- 
tainly in his youth must have been as fine a specimen of the kind as 
could be met anywhere, but unfortunately for the thrilling portion of 
the accounts of his doings at the time of the war, the poor beast, worn 
out from old age and with hardly a tooth in his head, wandered about 
a harmless, inoffensive creature. He was the property of the Com- 
mandant of Libby, who kept him because he was a pet dog of his 
father’s, and there the brute lived a pensioner in his old age. As to 
his worrying men, he could not, had he even tried, have worried a 
child. The other prisons had none, not even as pensioners. Among 
the records history gives us of using those dogs to hunt men, it is 
stated that during the Florida war a number of bloodhounds were im- 
ported by the Federal Government from Cuba to hunt the Indians out 
of the Everglades, and that numbers of the natives were worried to 
death by the ferocious beasts. The writer does not deny that when 
a prisoner got out of the stockade trying to escape, if no clue could be 
obtained of his whereabouts, a few mongrel or half-bred fox-hounds 
were used to ¢rvack him, but the worrying was all done in the corres- 
pondent’s own brain. However, it suited the times and made the 
article sell. The only complaint made is that this vile and malicious 
lie is still, if not believed, repeated by some who use it for party 
purposes, and thus help to keep up the bad feeling between North 
and South. 
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Responsibility for the Great Mortality. 


So never shake your gory locks or point your guilty finger at the 
South for the dead who died in Southern prisons. History, with im- 
partial pen, will place the guilt and censure of the damning deed at 
the door of the insulter of defenceless women, the plunderer of New 
Orleans, and the murderer of Mrs. Surratt, or, as he is admiringly 
called by his worshippers, “the great Secretary,” Edwin M. Stanton, 
and their backers, the members of the United States Congress. His- 
tory will also declare Captain Wirz to have been as foully and wilfully 
murdered as Mrs. Surratt. Though a rude, profane man, he was 
never guilty of heartless cruelty while I was under him, a period of 
over three months, until the prisoners’ removal to Camp Lawton. The 
day will come when his memory will be fully vindicated ; now the at- 
tempt is vain. 

In conclusion, in order thoroughly to air one of these penny-a-liners, 
I will add that on the 21st of December last I spent the day at Ander- 
sonville just to refresh my memory about the facts above stated, and 
it pains me to have to record that the author of “A Jaunt in the 
South” is not more fairly disposed or freer from exaggeration than 
the host of other Northern sensational writers who have preceded 
him. I stopped at Mr. Dikes’, and was very hospitably entertained 
by himself and lady, and taken to the cemetery by him and introduced 
to Mr. Sullivan, the superintendent ; and they gave me all the infor- 
mation I wished, that was in their power. They speak in terms of un- 
mitigated contempt for the author of that article (Mr. Sullivan had 
never seen it), and Mr. S. said he played upon his credulity in regard 
to those snakes over which he makes such a bugaboo, said “he was a 
young man of about twenty-two years of age, very green in the ways 
of the world, and seemed afraid of his own shadow.” Mr. S. is, as 
his name indicates, an Irishman, but entirely free from the brogue 
put into his mouth by the author of that “jaunt.” Mr. Dikes says 
there are no live-oaks this side of Florida, and no magnolias nearer 
than three miles ; yet the writer in question makes them as numerous 
as Ais snakes in the old stockade. The travelling companion “Theo- 
dosia” of whom he speaks so often, was not with him at Andersonville ; 
indeed I have every reason to believe she was a mythical character, 
existing entirely in hisimagination. At all events Mr. and Mrs. Dikes 
and Mr. Sullivan saw nothing of that lady. Mrs. D., at the time he 
was there, was just recovering from an attack of chills, and really 
unable to do the cooking courtesy dictated she should do to render 
her guest comfortable ; and yet with a heart overflowing with gratitude 
he alludes in contemptuous language to her as being lean and scraggy, 
and speaks of their house in no elegant manner. This of itself speaks 
volumes against him. It should be remembered that the United 
States Government has never paid Mr. D. a farthing for the land 
used as a cemetery and part of the stockade, and forbids his even 
burning any of the timber on it. 

We would particularly suggest to this wandering seeker after truth, 
if he intends to write up any more “ jaunts through the South,” to be 
more careful in his Southern dialect. No native, not even a negro, 
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ever uses such phraseology as that uttered by the man giving direc- 
tions to Mr. Dikes’ house :—“ Jes follow the road round the corner 
till ye come ter a stile let inter a fence—er board fence —then you 
be ther.” “Stile” in this connection, nor “you be,” is never so used 
South save by the carpet-bag scum from the North, who are more 
detested and held in greater contempt than the “snakes abounding 
in the prison pen.” 

I will add that this article has not been written either for fame or 
money. It has been prepared amid the pressure of business engage- 
ments and at necessarily detached intervals, and is prompted solely 
by a sense of duty to vindicate the cause of truth and the claims of 
an outraged people. 

L. M. Park. 








A MARYLAND CENTENNIAL 


E suppose that none of our readers need to be informed of the 

fact that on the 17th of December, 1773, a party of Bostonians 
disguised as Indians boarded three vessels in Boston harbor, and 
threw overboard the chests of tea which formed part of their cargo. 
The act was an audacious, rather than a brave one. It showed the 
spirit of resistance in the colony, and indeed in the other colonies, 
which hastened to express their approval, and was the first overt act 
of the American Revolution. But the parties engaged in it, knowing 
that it would bring down the royal displeasure, and perhaps vengeance, 
did what they could to secure themselves from personal detection, and 
left the responsibility to fall upon the city or the Province. 

But in the year following an act of resistance to the British crown 
was performed by Marylanders, which surpasses this deed of the Bos- 
tonians as far in bravery as it does in dignity ; and as Marylanders 
are not very mindful of the glories of their noble old State, it may 
not be amiss to narrate it once more, on the hundredth year after its 
performance. 

On Friday, the 14th day of October, 1774, the brig Peggy Stewart, 
Captain Jackson, arrived at Annapolis from London, “ having on board 
seventeen packages containing 2320 pounds of that detestable weed ””— 
the taxed tea, On hearing of its arrival, the Anne Arundel county 
committee, which took cognisance of such matters, immediately con- 
vened, It was then three o’clock in the afternoon, ‘The committee 
was informed that the brig had been regularly entered that morning, 
“and the duty on the tea paid to the collector by Mr. Anthony 
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Stewart, one of the owners of said brig.” This was fuel to the flame 
of indignation already kindled ; but, with that law-abiding spirit which 
is a part of the Maryland character, they did not precipitate matters, 
but let the question take an orderly solution. Four only of the com- 
mittee were present, and the remainder, residents of the county, were 
inaccessible in this emergency. The committee, therefore, called a 
meeting of the citizens of Annapolis, to be held at five o’clock the 
same afternoon. As the Provincial Court was in session at Annapolis 
at the time, a number of persons from Anne Arundel, Baltimore, and 
other counties, who were in attendance on the court, joined the citi- 
zens of Annapolis to answer the question, “ What was to be done?” 
The assembly proceeded at once to business. The importers, the 
captain of the brig, and the deputy-collector of the port were called 
before them and examined. The consignees, Messrs. Thomas C. 
Williams & Co., sent the following letter, which was read: 


“FRIDAY MORNING, 10 o'clock, October 14, 1774. 

“This is to inform you that the brig Peggy Stewart, Captain Jackson, 
is just arrived from London, and agreeable to our order of the 14th of 
May last, have got many goods on board for us, among which are a 
few chests of tea. Although agreeable to our order, yet it’s contrary 
to our expectation, as we was in great hopes the tea would not have 
been shipped ; but as it have unluckily come to hand, and are sensible 
the sale of it, at this time, will be disagreeable to our friends and 
neighbors, we are, therefore, willing to leave to your determination 
what is to be done with the said tea, and will readily acquiesce in any 
measures you may suggest, either in landing and storing it, reshipping 
it to London, the West Indies, or otherwise.” 


From the captain of the brig and the deputy-collector it was learned 
that the duty on the tea had not been paid. The question was then put, 
“Shall the tea be landed in America?” It was unanimously decided 
in the negative. A committee of twelve persons was appointed to 
superintend the discharge of the brig’s cargo, except the tea, and the 
meeting adjourned to Wednesday, the 19th. 

On the succeeding Monday a proposal was made to the consignees 
by Charles Carroll, one of the committee, that they should destroy the 
tea themselves, which he thought would satisfy the people. The con- 
signees readily agreed to this, offering to destroy the tea in any way 
that was thought proper. But the matter had gone too far for such a 
settlement to be satisfactory. They rejected the offer ; and in the 
meantime handbills were industriously circulated through the county, 
notifying the people of the arrival of the tea, and requesting 
them to meet on the following Wednesday. The principal mover in 
the affair, on the part of the patriots, appears to have been Mr. Mat- 
thias Hammond, of whom the consignees complained afterward that 
he made no mention in said bills “who gave the committee informa- 
tion of the tea being arrived.” This intimation that the consignees 
themselves notified the committee of the arrival of the tea is sustained 
by the date of their note of Friday “morning at ten o’clock,” and by 
the consenting witness of silence on the part of the committee, who 
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never denied the assertion. This was a piece of bad faith in the com- 
mittee, but it in no respect lessens the honor due the people of Anne 
Arundel and Annapolis, who were kept in ignorance of the true facts, 
and saw only in the Stewart and her cargo a defiant attempt to 
infringe their most cherished rights. 

By eight o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, Mr. Carroll received 
a letter from the consignees further explanatory of the arrival of the 
tea, which was read to the committee on their meeting at ten o’clock. 
The explanation was that the tea was shipped on an order of the 14th 
of May previous. ‘The consignees continued: “ We, in October, 1773, 
(as others did), imported tea, that being the first time we ever imported 
any from Great Britain, and finding it to meet with a ready sale and 
no objection to its importation, we also, with our neighbors, ordered 
tea in our spring-cargo, which arrived in April and May last ; and 
then (there still being no objection to its importation) we, on the 14th 
of May, did also order the tea now unfortunately arrived in the Peggy 
Stewart. .... We did not think till about the beginning of July im- 
portation of tea would be stopt.... . But soon after August we was 
convinced that if the tea ordered was shipped it would not be allowed 
to be landed or the duty paid ; and from that time we was determined, 
in case it should arrive, to give it up immediately to the disposal of 
the committee, to do with it what they thought proper. This we told 
many people before the tea came, which, we believe, Mr. Thos. 
Harwood and Mr. Hodgsin well remember. . . . . On the arrival of 
the Peggy Stewart here with the tea, we immediately made the com- 
mittee acquainted therewith, and expressed our readiness to abide by 
their determination with respect to it ; and on Mr. Stewart’s applica- 
tion to us for money to pay the duty on the same, we absolutely 
refused it, or doing anything concerning it until the committee had 
resolved what should be done with it. And we further declare that 
the vessel was entered at the custom-house and the duty paid without 
our knowledge or consent.” The consignees expressed their willing- 
ness to give the utmost satisfaction, and with a view to mollify the 
exasperated feelings of the people, declared that they had had no 
intention to infringe the resolutions entered into by the province of 
Maryland not to import tea, nor were they “actuated by any sinister 
motives either In favor of ministerial power, court, court-party or 
otherwise.” In a subsequent letter to the public, the consignees 
stated that the committee expressed themselves satisfied with their 
conduct in the matter, except in regard to the large quantity ordered, 
and this statement does not appear to have been denied by the 
committee. 

The payment of the duty on the tea, which had been done since 
the meeting of Friday, was a matter the people could not lightly look 
over. The general indignation excited by this act caused Mr. Stewart 
to publish a card explanatory of his part in the transaction. He said: 
“When the brig arrived, the captain informed me she was very leaky, 
and that the sooner she was unloaded the better. I told him to enter 
his vessel, but not the tea, which I found on inquiry of the collector 
could not be done. Under these circumstances, the brig leaky and 
fifty-three souls on board, where they had been near three months, I 
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thought myself [bound,] both in humanity and prudence, to enter the 
vessel and leave the destination of the tea to the committee. The 
impropriety of securing the duty did not then occur to me ; neither 
did I know the tea would be suffered to be lodged as a security for 
the payment. I had nothing in view but to save the vessel from a 
seizure, and of having an opportunity of releasing the passengers 
from a long and disagreeable confinement.” Captain Jackson added 
to this card an affidavit in which he stated that the tea had been put 
on board the brig in London without his knowledge. Neither card 
nor affidavit, which had been published in handbill form two days 
previous to the Wednesday meeting, calmed the popular irritation. 

Where the committee’s action ended and the people’s began, it is 
difficult to determine, owing to no definite distinction being made as 
to the respective parts played by each in this curious drama ; but it 
appears that the committee privately heard the letter of the Messrs. 
Williams read, then took action upon it, and adjourned to the public 
meeting where the proceedings following were enacted before a large 
assembly of people. The first was the reading of the annexed letter, 
signed by Anthony Stewart, Joseph and James Williams, in which it 
will be seen sentiments were expressed by these gentlemen very dif- 
ferent from what they had previously given out. Mr. Stewart and the 
Messrs. Williams read the recantation. It ran: “We, James Wil- 
liams, Joseph Williams, and Anthony Stewart, do severally acknow- 
ledge that we have committed a most daring insult and act of the 
most pernicious tendency to the liberties of America; we, the said 
Williams, in importing the tea, and said Stewart in paying the duty 
thereon ; and thereby deservedly incurred the displeasure of the people 
now convened, and all others interested in the preservation of the 
constitutional rights and liberties of North America, do ask pardon 
for the same ; and we solemnly declare for the future, that we never 
will infringe any resolution formed by the people for the salvation of 
their rights, nor will we do any act that may be injurious to the liber- 
ties of the people ; and to show our desire of living in amity with the 
friends to America, we do request this meeting, or as many as may 
choose to attend, to be present at any place where the people shall 
appoint, and we will there commit to the flames, or otherwise destroy 
as the people may choose, the detestable article which has been the 
cause of this our misconduct.” ‘The Williams smarted under this 
compulsory self-condemnation, and in the issue of the Maryland Ga- 
zette, of Annapolis, of the 27th of October, justly and bitterly com- 
plained of this card as “a most ungenerous piece,” which “was drawn 
up by Matthias Hammond, wherein, notwithstanding our candid 
behaviour, we are most cruelly made liable to the same degree of 
censure as Mr. Stewart who paid the duty ; which piece was afterward 
produced, and we were called upon to read and acknowledge in the 
midst of an incensed people, wholly unacquainted with our conduct 
in the affair.” 

The indignation of the people was centred chiefly upon Mr. Stewart 
for what they considered his cheerful compliance with the act of 
Parliament taxing the tea; and some were very much “disposed to 
present him with a suit of tar and feathers.” A diversity of sentiment 
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sprung up as to what ought to be done. Some contended that the 
offer to destroy the tea was sufficient reparation; others favored 
the destruction of the vessel that had brought “the detestable 
weed” to American shores. A division took place on the question, 
“Whether the vessel should or should not be destroyed?” It was 
carried in the negative by a large majority. The citizens of An- 
napolis generally were averse to using violence ; but the minority, 
mainly persons from a distance, some of great influence in their 
respective neighborhoods, avowed their determination to collect a 
body of men to accomplish the destruction of the Stewart. At this 
juncture, under the advice of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Mr. 
Stewart offered “to destroy the vessel with his own hands.” The 
proposal was gladly accepted. The people assembled in crowds at 
the water-side to witness the conflagration. Mr. Stewart and the 
Messrs. Williams, the former accompanied by several gentlemen to 
protect him from personal violence, repaired to the brig. Her sails 
were set, and, with her colors flying, she was run aground upon Wind- 
mill (now Jeffrey’s) Point, Annapolis. Mr. Stewart applied the match 
to the vessel, and as an offering and atonement to‘the offended people 
and an open defiance to the Crown, the Peggy Stewart and the obnoxi- 
ous tea-chests were in a few hours reduced to ashes. 


E. S. Riney, Jr. 
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I, 


HO had not at the close of the war a bundle of these letters? 
—many of them written with pencil on scraps of creased and 
soiled paper, and sent in envelopes that, varying from cream-laid to 
coarse brown wrapping-paper, indicated even more plainly than the 
letters themselves the declining fortunes of our beloved Confederacy, 
yet which when received were welcomed with more delight and read 
with greater interest than any rose-colored sweet-scented billet-doux 
had ever been, bearing as they did tidings of loved ones far away 
whose pictured hardships haunted the waking thoughts and nightly 
dreams of all true womanly hearts. To many of us these letters have 
become a tear-blotted record of “what might have been ”— 


“ Ah! what, I dare not think. 
We all are changed. God judges for us best. 
God help us do our duty and not shrink, 
And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest,” 
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They are also authentic registers of many events of the great struggle 
which wil] never find place upon the historian’s page. A few of these 
I now propose to lay before the reader, just as they were written, 
some by women “unshrinking seen where brave men die ;” others by 
fingers that have long since dropped both sword and pen and crum- 
bled into dust, yet all alike breathing the spirit that through those 
tempest-years nerved every heart and hand to do and dare. 





NEAR GROVETON, PRINCE WILLIAM Co., 
Fuly 24th, 1861. i 

My Dear Sister :—The fierce tide of battle has rushed past us, and 
I will try to give you a few, at least, of the many incidents of the past 
few days. You will doubtless be surprised at the heading of this 
letter, but strange as it may seem to you, I was an eye-witness of the 
great battle of the 21st. My husband has been stationed at Manassas 
for some time, and unable to beat a longer separation from him, I 
left Glenmary, and Archie in the care of his grandmother, and came 
down to stay at Murray’s uncle’s in this neighborhood, so as to be near 
to him. I arrived here the 14th, just in time to witness the grand 
drama, some details of which I will now give you ; they will, at least, 
have the merit of being strictly true. Preserve them, as I would like 
for my children in future days to see in their mother’s handwriting 
her impressions of the terrible scenes. 

For two days after my arrival everything was as quiet as if no 
armed hosts lay within a few miles, and in the enjoyment of my hus- 
band’s dear companionship I almost forgot the visions of “ battle, 
murder and sudden death” which had so long haunted me. On the 
17th everything seemed changed as by the waving of an enchanter’s 
wand. The enemy began to advance, and quiet gave place to confu- 
sion, peace to bloodshed before them. At the first alarm, Murray 
left me to take his place with his command, and much as my coward 
heart trembled, I bade him “God speed.” At noon, Uncle Wil- 
liam and Aunt Anne arrived, fleeing before the Yankees, who had 
entered their farm by one road as they started by another, leaving all 
to their mercy, save a few articles of wearing-apparel which had been 
hastily collected. Aunt Thornton’s hospitable doors opened wide to 
take in these trembling refugees, and after the first hurry of arrival 
was past, the quiet which usually reigns over this “Sleepy Hollow” 
once more settled as thoroughly over the old homestead as if there 
were no wars and rumors of wars in the land, for we all supposed our 
isolation from all public highways would effectually screen us from 
harm, even if we had not had faith in the invincibility of the army 
which stood between us and harm. 

All day the 18th the distant roar of cannon saluted our ears, 
but so secure did we feel that in the evening I determined to ride 
over to Groveton to see if I could hear anything reliable from the 
scene of conflict. My horse was at the door, and I lingering, whip in 
hand, to exchange a few last words with Aunt Lizzie, when the door 
was burst open by an old negro woman from an adjoining plantation, 
her dark face ashy and her gray hair seeming actually to stand on 
end from the excess of terror, “Oh! Miss Lizabeth,” she exclaimed, 
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as soon as her eyes fell upon my aunt, “run for your lives—de Yan- 
kees is right up here in de big woods back of our place. Mars Jeemes 
seed em hisself and sent me to tell you dey was comin.” Then ensued 
a scene that beggars description. Aunt Anne flew into her room and 
slammed the door, Uncle William started running to the stables, 
Aunt Lizzie burst into tears, and the children screamed in concert. 

As soon as I could disencumber myself of my hat and riding-skirt 
I ran out to find Aunt Lizzie, who had disappeared. When I reached 
the porch, alarmed as I was I could not help laughing as I recognised 
her tall form almost flying over the high weeds in an adjacent field to 
secrete a tin box containing her valuable papers in a stone pile. She 
had scarcely reached the house after placing them in this receptacle 
when she concluded they would not be safe there, and flew back after 
them ; while Aunt Anne was in her room trying with trembling 
hands to force some gold pieces into a belt constructed for the pur- 
pose, while she uttered half-inarticulate prayers for protection. Hav- 
ing nothing of any value to conceal, I applied myself to questioning 
old “ Aunt Courtenay,” and from her answers soon suspected that 
the troops seen were Confederate reinforcements marching down 
from Leesburg, and in this opinion I was soon confirmed by a neigh- 
bor who had seen them pass, and brought Aunt Lizzie a message from 
her son who belongs to the 8th Virginia. 

The morning of the 21st dawned splendidly, with no premonition 
either in earth or air of the fearful scenes it was to witness ere its 
close. The sky wore the cloudless blue of midsummer, not a breath 
of wind moved the tree-tops, and all nature seemed reposing after the 
tremendous excitements of the past few days ; but not long did this 
repose continue, The cannonading which had been heard all the 
morning, about nine o’clock became so violent as to shake the win- 
dows. Unable to stay in the house, where we could see nothing, 
Aunt L. ordered the carriage, and we all went out on a high hill now 
known as the “ Douglas Heights,” from the summit of which we could 
see distinctly to Centreville. Before us, in a semicircle commencing 
at the Stone Bridge on our left, and extending to Blackburn’s ford on 
our extreme right, lay the dark belt of woods through which Bull Run 
winds its tortuous course. Throughout this whole extent of eight 
miles heavy discharges of cannon and rising smoke marked the 
position of batteries at the fords which we have so often crossed in 
company, and shut in by these encircling woods was the battle-ground 
almost at our feet, and every foot of which is so familiar to both of us. 
When we reached the hill, quite a crowd of neighbors had already 
collected, watching anxiously the movements of a flanking party of 
the Yankees, who had succeeded in crossing at Sudley unobserved by 
the forces at the Stone Bridge, who, engaged with the foe in their front, 
were unmindful of the danger threatening their rear, but which was 
plainly visible to us in our elevated position, though we were power- 
less to warn our troops, A few minutes of torturing suspense followed ; 
then the glitter of bayonets filing along the fences told us our troops 
were getting into position to face this new danger. Several regi- 
ments (I have since learned they were the 8th Georgia, 4th Alabama 
and 6th South Carolina) were pushed forward and stationed in a pine 
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thicket a little to the left of the bridge, and a short distance below 
Pittsylvania, which, you will recollect, is the name of the old Carter 
mansion. The mighty array of the Yankees, cavalry, artillery and 
infantry, continued to emerge from the woods in countless numbers, 
till they almost surrounded this little band. Then came the fierce 
onset ; the roar of cannon, the crack of musketry, the bursting and 
whistling of shells filled the air with confusion and made up a scene 
of horror impossible to describe. Shot and shell did their rapid and 
fearful work on that devoted band, which seemed indeed but a 
handful in comparison with the myriads of blue-coats that continued 
to pour from the woods, Pushed back at length by the sheer weight 
of overpowering numbers, they slowly retired, disputing each foot of 
the ground and ever presenting an undaunted front to the foe. Over 
the broad flat that surrounds the Stone House, across the turnpike 
below Young’s branch, up that long hill to the plateau on which stand 
old Mrs, Henry’s and Jim Robinson’s houses, fought that gallant 
band, doing fearful execution among the masses of the enemy, and 
closing up their shattered ranks with the coolness of veterans rather 
than raw recruits under fire for the first time. 

Even the most ignorant among us knew that so far the battle was 
going against us, and words are powerless to describe our feelings 
—too far off even with the aid of glasses to ascertain the fate of 
friends, yet near enough to see the rapidly-thinning ranks of our de- 
fenders, and to know that our enemies were triumphant. Yet the 
axiom that shallow feelings make more noise than deep emotions was 
exemplified there ; few signs of excitement came from the group, com- 
posed entirely of gray-haired men, women and children, each of whom 
had some dear one exposed to those murderous volleys. The men 
discussed the probability of Beauregard’s being able to meet the 
overwhelming forces against him, the women exchanged remarks in 
awe-struck whispers, while the children— happy innocents —frolicked 
upon the green grass. I was perhaps naturally the most timid of the 
group ; yet I stood for hours upon the elevated seat of a wagon, over- 
looking this strife of man’s unholy passions, hearing every discharge 
of cannon, feeling every volley of musketry, seeing in each wounded 
man Murray’s features distorted in the agonies of death, yet not only 
outwardly calm, but conscious, in the same subtle way in which in 
moments of great emergencies we hear trivial noises, of all that was 
passing around me —the brilliant light of the sun, the fleeting clouds, 
the hum of the bees rifling the wild flowers, the laughter of the chil- 
dren — and the only tears I shed during the dreary hours were drawn 
forth by an-incident in our midst. Near me, on a noble horse that 
bore the marks of long and hasty travel, sat a boy of about twelve years 
old, the son of Colonel B——s, who had come from his home near 
Aldie that morning. His large blue eyes were fixed upon the distant 
scene, and his handsome features were convulsed with pain as he 
exclaimed aloud: “ My father is in the midst of the fight ; I must go 
to him!” More than one detaining hand was laid upon his bridle, 
and several old men, gathering around him, represented the impossi- 
bility of his finding his father in such a scene. Perhaps the folly of 
the attempt forced itself upon his own mind, for, throwing himself 
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from his saddle, he leaned his head against the neck of his horse and 
burst into tears, while the faithful animal uttered a low neigh and 
rubbed his head against his little master as if in sympathy with his 
grief. It was a touching scene, and I felt the tears dimming my eyes 
as I strove to speak some words of comfort to the boy. At that mo- 
ment a tall powerful man, with his long snow-white hair falling over 
the collar of his dark blue military coat, dashed upon the scene, and 
reining up his splendid gray horse near the group, eagerly inquired 
if there was any one present that could point out the situation of the 
contending forces so accurately as to enable him to reach the Con- 
federate army without delay. Several volunteered to do this, and 
after listening to their directions, and asking a few questions in the 
tone of one born to command, he turned his horse’s head and gal- 
loped away, leaving a doubt upon the minds of the spectators whether 
they had not been giving information to an enemy, so suspicious had 
men become of each other. 

Meanwhile the glitter of bayonets through the woods and along the 
fences in front told that the Confederate generals were redisposing 
their forces to meet the pressure of existing circumstances, and succor 
the brave band who had so long borne the brunt of the battle. Back 
of the Henry house they were reinforced and once more advanced on 
the foe. Again and yet again the plateau on which the house stands 
was taken and retaken, as each party momentarily gained the advan- 
tage. The sultry July sun had passed its zenith and still the unequal 
strife continued. At length our cause seemed lost, our brave defenders 
overpowered ; their shots grew weaker and further off, and we could 
hear the fierce shouts of the Yankees as they pushed rapidly on. 
Suddenly the glitter of bayonets was seen emerging from the woods 
on our extreme right, in the direction of Manassas. A thrilling whis- 
per ran through the group around me: “The Yankees have taken the 
railroad and are advancing on us from Gainesville.” Oh! the sickening 
suspense of that moment. Another, and a shout arose. “There are 
the Stars and Bars ; they are reinforcements.” It was true. General 
Kirby Smith had stopped the cars and marched his troops directly 
to the scene of action. Their opportune arrival turned the tide of 
affairs. One more fierce onset, and the enemy break and scatter in 
all directions. Then ensued a scene of wild confusion. Cavalry and 
artillery rode down the infantry, who, throwing off guns, knapsacks, 
hats and coats, join in the race. At the entrance of the woods from 
which they had emerged in the morning, their officers succeeded in 
re a crowd of the frightened fugitives and getting them into 
line. Perceiving this, a piece of artillery unlimbered on a.neighboring 
hill and fired three shots at them, each of which tore its way through 
their ranks. They stood their ground till the third shot reached 
them, then broke and never paused till they had left the battle-ground 
far behind them, while a regiment of cavalry, all on white horses, that 
had been held in reserve all day in Mrs. D ’s field, was the first 
to get out of sight. ‘Thus after twelve hours of tremendous fighting 
against almost overpowering odds the victory was ours, thanks to the 
Great Being who giveth all victory. The sun sank ; darkness came 
down with its dew and gentle presence alike upon our homes and the 
bloody battle-plain, where — 
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“Thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die.” 

Little sleep visited our pillows that night ; morning brought pouring 
rain, yet in spite of it Aunt Lizzie and I started for the battlefield, 
but were stopped at Groveton by the storm and the advice of friends, 
who said there were many scenes there too revolting for a lady’s eye. 
Surely, though, the place of every true woman is where she can best 
relieve suffering ; though I must admit the receipt of a note from Mur- 
ray announcing that all our immediate friends were unhurt, dampened 
my ardor for hospital duties. Yet such a feeling is wrong, for every 
soldier ought to be dear to every Southern heart. 

Tuesday we all went to the battlefield to attend a burial. Oh! the 
horrors—the horrors that met us on every side. Although it was the 
third day after the battle, dead men lay on every part of the field, 
their sightless eyes glaring up at the sky, and corruption making fear- 
ful strides under the influence of the brilliant July sun. Our soldiers ° 
had all been removed, and they were burying the others as fast as 
possible, but it will still be the work of several days. 

The papers will have told you before this reaches you that old 
Mrs. Henry was killed during the battle. It was her funeral we went 
to attend. She was buried by the soldiers. How wonderful are the 
dealings of God with the creatures He has made. The old lady was 
eighty-five, had been spared to pass more than the allotted threescore 
years and ten in peace and quiet, to at length suffer a violent death on 
the battlefield. When the firing first began around their house, her 
son, an old man himself, carried his mother to a gully near, but the 
balls fell so thickly there that he carried her back to the bed to which 
she had been confined for many years. I have already said the house 
was taken and retaken several times as each party gained the advan- 
tage. Seventeen cannon-balls passed through the roof, and the build- 
ing was riddled with shot, every window being shattered to atoms. 
During the conflict Mrs. Henry was killed, receiving three wounds in 
the neck, arms, and ankle. Miss Ellen remained with her mother, and 
her escape was almost a miracle —a huge Yankee being killed a few 
feet from the spot where she was'crouching. I do not think I ever 
felt more deeply than when I stood among the wreck and ruin of her 
home and saw the poor mangled body of the old lady placed in the 
coffin and borne to her last resting-place by stranger hands, Her 
requiem was the cannon’s roar; God grant that a holier, sweeter 
strain welcomed the aged pilgrim to a brighter shore. Truly, the mys- 
tery of life and death was curiously intermingled on that day ; for at 
her home, which you know is scarcely a mile away and on another 
part of the battle-ground, Mrs. W. gave birth in the thickest of 
the fight to a little girl, who has been named Victory. 

Around the Henry garden, where a fence had stood on Sunday 
morning, was a hedge of althea, the only things that had escaped 
destruction. They were loaded with crimson and white blossoms, 
and you cannot imagine how strangely they looked in their purity 
and beauty amidst that scene of desolation and death. I stopped to 
gather a few of these “roses of Sharon” to place on the coffin, and as 
I did so dropped my riding-whip ; stooping to regain it, I found it 
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had fallen in a pool of blood. Some poor soldier had lost his life 
there, for in it was a Confederate cap, and near by a grave. I turned 
hastily away, my heart swelling and eyes misty with tears that were 
not all for the one who had thus laid down his life away from home 
and friends, but a dim premonition of a similar sorrow to myself —a 
shadow which did not leave me till Murray came that evening and 
gently chided me for my sadness and forebodings. Pray-for me, dear 
sister, that I may be truly thankful that he is spared to me while so 
many have been bereft of their dear ones, for the loss of life has been 
fearful on both sides. 

We returned by the way of Sudley church, the route by which the 
army fled. Aunt Lizzie and Aunt Anne walked most of the way, and 
collected numberless trophies ; Uncle William and I preferred viewing 
the scene from our saddles, for the stench from the dead bodies that 
filled every fence-corner was almost insupportable. They found a 
very large number of Yankee letters, among which there was but 
one properly written and punctuated. The spelling in the rest was 
dreadful, and the sentiments so low and grovelling that it was hard 
to believe they were written by civilised people ; and still they pretend 
to ridicule the illiterate condition of the Southern people. The letter 
referred to as an exception was in a beautiful feminine hand and 
addressed to some person whom she styled “dear George.” Its 
contents were so sweet, delicate and womanly that, though an enemy, 
I hope her lover was spared to return to her. 

It was not until we reached home and the excitement had worn off 
that I began to feel the effects of what I had passed through in the 
past few days. Then I saw the distorted forms, the fixed glaring 
eyes, the black swollen features so distinctly, and felt the dreadful 
effluvia which still seemed to linger on nostril, palate and throat, that 
I was seized with a most violent nervous chill which no power of will 
could subdue, and which did not leave me for an hour, and so alarmed 
Murray that he forbade the sight of any more horrors ; and lest the 
mere repetition of them may affect you similarly, I will bring this long 
letter to a close. Murray had seen Wilmer ; he was unhurt and sent 
much love to you, to which please add a large share from 

Your loving sister, 
FLORENCE. 
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NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE... 


R. RICHARD PROCTOR’S New York hearers thanked him, 
with delightful ambiguity, for “having made plain things difi- 
cult.” The inverted compliment which they did of intend to pay the 
distinguished lecturer, would very aptly express the opinion of many 
with regard to the mathematicians. The latter display an astonishing 
facility in making obscure and difficult what before was, to common 
minds, clear and easy. The geometer’s searching analysis discovers 
a world in an atom, and nothing but atoms ina world. The great 
Euler wrote a treatise on the motion of a top; it bristles with 
formidable integrals. The essay de motu turbinis is no light summer- 
reading, even for the expert algebraist. Plateau has given us page 
after page of wonderfully sharp and discriminating discussion of the 
soap-bubble—pages full of mathematics, though they rarely contain a 
mathematical symbol. It is not only in the application of the science, 
however, that great cry is made over little wool. The very elements 
of the subject are largely occupied with the ratios and sums of insig- 
nificant quantities, “Much ado about nothing” would be a good 
motto for a treatise on the infinitesimal calculus. The mathematician’s 
children might change their Sunday-school hymn and sing— 


Papa’s differentials, 

Little though they be, 

Make the mighty ocean 

Of infinity. 
A scientist once upbraided a geometer for spending so much time 
upon his zeroes. “Ah,” was the witty retort, “that’s just the differ- 
ence between us: we make something of nothing, while. you make 
nothing of something.” The reply was none the less apt because the 
assailant was a disciple of Boscovich. This ability of the mathema- 
tician to make much of little, has just been exemplified in an elaborate 
paper by Mr. Resal, a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
upon the undulatory movement produced in a train of cars by an im- 
pulse. An abstract of the essay contains four pages of algebraic sym- 
bols. Most of us, when riding on a railway, have been content to 
take our jolts, without narrowly inquiring what became of them after 
they passed us. It may be some satisfaction to us, the next time we 
ride upon a Virginian railroad, to know, upon the assurance of so dis- 
tinguished a mathematician as Mr. Resal, that our jolts will be likely 
to reach our neighbors in the next car in a time expressed by the 
equation ¢ = arc cos, sey where @ = the natural distance apart of 


Pp 
the centres of our cars. 


MILITARY engineers have made many efforts to discover precisely 
what happens to a ball between the instant when the piece is fired and 
that at which the ball quits the muzzle. They have sought to de- 
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termine the variations of pressure and velocity in the progress of the 
projectile from the kreech to the mouth of the gun. Various devices, 
such as gauges, electro-magnetic attachments, &c., at various points in 
the length of the piece, have been suggested and some of them em- 
ployed. Gen. Morin has recently made a noticeable report upon this 
subject, called by French physicists “interior balistics.” Instead of 
attempting to explore the phenomena occurring at successive points 
in the bore of a long gun, while the ball is passing through it, the experi- 
ments were made with ten different pieces, of lengths varying from 
2.68 inches to 42.63 inches, and of calibres bearing always the same 
ratio to the lengths, charged in every case with the same weight of 
powder or gun-cotton. It is taken for granted by the eminent savant 
that the pressure and velocity at the muzzle of a piece, say ten inches 
long, are the same as Keates produced by the same charge in a 
longer piece at a distance of ten inches from the bottom of its bore. 
The velocity of a projectile just as it quits the gun is comparatively 
easy to find. It is obvious then that the assumption made by Gen. 
Morin leads, if ét be /egitimate, to a most important simplification of a 
very difficult question. The constant charges used were 123,445 grains 
of gunpowder or 44733; grains of gun-cotton, these proportions being 
found to give the same effect. The total velocity communicated was 
determined by experiment, and the resulting living force and mean 
pressure were calculated. ‘These results were then laid down, accord- 
ing to “the graphical method,” by assuming distances from a fixed 
point on a horizontal line to represent the lengths of the guns, erecting 
perpendiculars at the extremities of these distances proportional to 
the corresponding living forces (or pressures, as the case might be), 
and finally drawing, by the aid of flexible rulers, a continuous curve 
through the points thus determined. The two curves of vis viva and 
of pressure which are thus formed, one set for gunpowder and the 
other set for gun-cotton, are surprisingly instructive when compared. 
The astonishing suddenness with which the gas from exploded gun- 
cotton acquires its maximum tension and the greatness of this tension 
(more than double that produced by gunpowder), as contrasted with 
the rapidity with which this tension declines, becoming even less than 
the atmospheric pressure before the ball quits a long gun, are 
graphically depicted. The gas from gunpowder reaches its greatest 
pressure with equal quickness, but does not fall off so rapidly, pre- 
serving some force even beyond the muzzle. We should infer that 
gun-cotton is the best explosive for short pieces and gunpowder for 
long ones. Gen. Morin finds that, with the charges before cited, the 
time elapsed between the ball's starting, and quitting a smooth-bore 
piece, was for gunpowder z4yth of a second, and for gun-cotton z}yth 
of asecond. From the eminence of the writer and the practical im- 
portance of his comments, this paper will attract very general attention 
from military men. 


THE flight of birds has been for ages an interesting and difficult 
problem for the philosopher. Quite recently a general interest in the 
subject has been created by the extended remarks, partly original and 
valuable and partly pa Sf and fanciful, made upon it by the Duke of 
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Argyll in “The Reign of Law.” The most remarkable and valuable 
investigation of an experimental kind which has ever been instituted 
in regard to this perplexing puzzle, is doubtless that which was begun 
several years ago by Professor Marey of the College of France, and 
is yet in progress. His results, so far as they have been completed, 
are contained in his recent work entitled “ Animal Mechanics,”— 
a work, we are assured by competent authority (for we have not seen 
it), abounding in novel views, and in facts which always emerge from 
refined and well-discussed observations. The same authority (MM. 
Bertrand, Resal and Tresca) declare that Prof. Marey has “created” 
a new science by the precision of his methods of observation. He 
employs two kinds of apparatus— one, to produce artificially the 
motions he wishes to study; the other, to record them. His regis- 
tering apparatus is usually a cylinder turned by clockwork, and having 
wrapped around it a sheet of paper blackened with smoke. Upon 
this presses a style, properly connected with the organ, natural or 
artificial, whose motion he desires to examine. The connection is 
usually made by a column of air, terminated by a tense membrane, 
and controlled in its density by a suitable air-pump. As the black- 
ened paper moves under the vibrating style, which responds sympa- 
thetically to all the delicate variations of the motion of the wing, a 
sinuous curve is traced on the former and registers the entire history 
of the movement. Parallel to this curve and close to it is another 
undulation formed by a vibrating tuning-fork, carrying on one of its 
prongs a style which also presses on the cylinder. The equal-timed 
flexures of this undulation serve by comparisons to determine the dur- 
ation of any portion of the curve of flight. Some of M. Marey’s results 
with respect to the flight of insects were made accessible, we believe, 
to the public at large by the generous thoughtfulness of Prof. Henry, 
who had them translated for one of his recent Smithsonian reports. 
It was only one of the many similar benefits for which American 
teachers have to thank the honored Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. As regards the flight of birds, M. Marey finds that the 
fulcrum virtually furnished by the resistance of the air to the down- 
ward stroke of the wing (triangular in shape and attached by one of 
its sides to the body) is distant from the body no less than three-fifths 
of the length of the wing. His most striking result, however, is that 
his artificial bird required much more rapid wing-strokes to sustain 
it than did the natural bird. The latter was flying through the air, 
while the former was merely hovering. M. Marey at once attributed 
the increase of resistance to the wing-stroke when the bird is pro- 
gressing, to the fact that the wing is always operating in this case 
upon air relatively quiet ; while when the bird is not advancing, the 
latter part of the stroke takes place upon air already moving down- 
ward by the effect of the former part, and so offering less resistance 
toit. In this ingenious explanation the accomplished professor grace- 
fully admits that he has been anticipated by his countrymen MM. 
Planavergne. His conclusive experiments in confirmation of it are how- 
ever all his own. Fitting his artificial bird to the end of a horizontal 
bar capable of rotating about a vertical axis, and so applying to the 
wings his moving force as to be sure of always transmitting to them 
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the same amount of working energy in each revolution of the arm, his 
recording apparatus showed a less and less displacement of the wing 
as the velocity of the circular flight through the air was increased. 
Not content with this form of experiment, he placed his artificial bird 
upon an inclined plane formed of a tense iron wire, and caused it to 
descend while flapping its wings. The result tallied precisely with that 
of the other experiment, while the path was now straight instead of 
being circular. He found that in repose the down-stroke of the wing 
of his artificial bird was made in two-tenths of a second, but required 
not less than seven-tenths of a second when the bird was “animated ” 
with a velocity of from thirteen to sixteen feet per second. Every one 
has observed how the extent of motion of a bird’s wing is much greater 
when it first rises from the ground than when it has acquired its nor- 
mal speed. 
F. H. S. 





REVIEWS 


Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. By her Daughter, Martha 
Somerville. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
c¢ 


HE life of a woman entirely devoted to her family duties 

and ‘to scientific pursuits, affords little scope for a bio- 
graphy,” are the first words of this work ; and yet the compiler has 
found material enough, from Mrs. Somerville’s notes of her life and 
from her correspondence, to make this sketch of the chief incidents 
of a long life a book of great interest. 

Mrs. Mary Somerville was the daughter of Admiral Sir William 
Fairfax, who distinguished himself in the naval battle with the Dutch 
off Camperdown in 1797. She was born in 1780, and spent her early 
life in a house on the outskirts of Burntisland, a small seaport town 
opposite to Edinburgh. Of the customs of the primitive people who 
inhabited this spot at that time many curious particulars are given, 
reminding one of Scott’s Antiguary, the scenes of which, by the way, 
belong to this very time and almost this very place. Here her father, 
when off duty, raised flowers, and the little Mary was taught to read 
the Bible, and help her mother in the housekeeping, always keeping 
her eyes open and learning the ways of plants and birds and everything 
about her. 

At ten years old she was sent “to Miss Primrose’s boarding-school,”’ 
where “on my arrival I was enclosed in stiff stays with a steel busk in 
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front, while above my frock bands drew my shoulders back until the 
shoulder-blades met.. Then a steel rod, with a semicircle which went 
under the chin, was clasped to the steel busk in my stays.” In this 
position she had to learn by heart a page in Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Such was the mode in which our great-grandmothers were educated, 
not in Scotland alone. 

After leaving Miss Primrose’s, she had various teachers, and taught 
herself Latin. But it was, oddly enough, in a fashion-book that she 
first saw what led her to the great study of her life —a problem in 
algebra. Intensely curious to know what the cabalistical x’s and y’s 
meant, she was baffled for some time, until she confided her distress 
to her brother’s tutor, who brought her Euclid and Bonnycastle. 
Algebra now became her favorite study, though she learned painting 
and music, and read for her amusement ghostly romances with such 
effect that, as she candidly admits, she could never afterwards bear to 
sleep in the dark. 

So with visits to Edinburgh and Jedburgh, her life ran on until she 
was twenty-three, when she married her cousin, Samuel Greig, and 
went to live in London. The marriage seems not to have been a 
happy one. “I was alone the whole of the day, so I continued my 
mathematical and other pursuits, but under great disadvantages ; for 
although my husband did not prevent me from studying, I met with 
no sympathy whatever from him, as he had a very low opinion of the 
capacity of my sex, and had neither knowledge of nor interest in 
science of any kind.” No incidents of her life at this time are given, 
the biographer passing it all over with the brief statement that “after 
three years of married life, my mother returned to her father’s house 
a widow, with two little boys.” But being now entirely her own 
mistress, she plunged energetically into mathematics, and laid out for 
herself a course of study including the very highest branches of the 
science. 

In 1812 she married her cousin William Somerville, a physician of 
considerable attainments and literary tastes, but of no literary ambition, 
who was perfectly content to hunt out authorities for his wife, copy her 
MS. fairly, and merge his personality in hers on all occasions, to such 
an extent that she remarks, with a sort of naive astonishment (on the 
occasion of her receiving the honorary membership of some learned 
bodies some years later) —“ The wath with which Somerville entered 
into my success deeply affected me; for not one in ten thousand ” 

does she mean not one husband in ten thousand ?] “would have re- 

joiced as he did ; but he was of a generous nature, far above jealousy, 
and he continued through life to take the kindest interest in all I 
did.” Perhaps the clearest light is thrown upon this truly well-sorted 
and happy marriage by the fact that to Mrs. Somerville her consort 
is always “Somerville,” never “my husband,” until after his death. 

We pass over the accounts of her journeys on the Continent, where 
she came into communication with nearly all the scientific celebrities 
of the time, and with many persons of mark in the political and literary 
world, of whom she has some good anecdotes to relate. In 1827 Lord 
Brougham, in behalf of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, solicited Mrs. Somerville to prepare a popular exposition of the 
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Mécanique Céleste of La Place, and one of Newton’s Princifia. After 
much hesitation, she finally consented, and thus the whole course of 
her future life was changed. Mathematical studies now became the 
absorbing business of her life ; and though she could not entirely 
seclude herself from society, she possessed or acquired two faculties 
which stood her in good stead: the power of leaving for a while any 
study, however abstruse, and taking up again the chain of thought 
where it had been broken ; and the power of abstraction to such a 
degree as to be unconscious of what was passing around her. Her 
daughter relates a striking instance of this which occurred in Rome, 
where a large party were assembled to listen to a celebrated impro- 
visatrice. 

My mother was placed in the front row, close to the poetess, who, for several 
stanzas, adhered strictly to the subject which had been given her. . . . All at once, 
as if by a sudden inspiration, the lady turned her eyes full upon my mother, and 
with true Italian vehemence, and in the full musical accents of Rome, poured forth 
stanza after stanza of the most eloquent panegyric upon her talents and virtues, 
extolling them and her to the skies. Throughout the whole of this scene, which 
lasted a considerable time, my mother remained calm and unmoved, never changing 
countenance, which surprised not only the persons present, but ourselves, as we 
well knew how much she disliked any display, or being brought forward in public. 
The truth was, that after listening for a while to the improvising, a thought struck 
her connected with some subject she was engaged in writing upon at the time, and 
so entirely absorbed her that she heard not a word of all that had been declaimed in 
her praise, and was not a little surprised and confused when she was complimented 
on it. 


The Mechanism of the Heavens appeared in 1830, and met with the 
highest favor. Sir John Herschell praised it warmly, as did other 
astronomers and mathematicians, and Dr. Whewell wrote her a 
sonnet about it. She was elected an honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and of other societies in Great Britain and on 
the continent, and the Academie des Sciences directed Biot to draw up 
a report on the work. Her bust, by Chantrey, was placed in the hall 
of the Royal Society, a ship was named the Mary Somerville, a pension 
of £200 was granted her at Sir Robert Peel’s recommendation, and 
in short the woman who understood the Mécanique Céleste was the 
heroine of the day. 

Literary work had now become a necessity to her, and she began her 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences, during the progress of which she 
spent some time in Paris in the midst of the most distinguished society, 
scientific and other, among whom Lafayette receives especial mention. 
We have also notices of the notabilities of English society, whom she 
met after her return. She was planning a work on Physical Geo- 
graphy, when Dr. Somerville’s health compelled the family to pass a 
winter in Rome, after which they visited Naples, Florence and other 
places, settling finally in Rome again. While in Italy she relaxed 
from her severer studies for awhile, and amused herself with sketching 
and painting the beautiful scenery she rambled through. 

Notes of travel and minor incidents fill up the years till 1847, when 
her Physical Geography was published. Before the MS. was ready for 
the press, Humboldt’s Cosmos appeared, and she was strongly inclined 
to throw her own work in the fire, but was fortunately dissuaded by 
judicious friends, and in 1849 she received a highly complimentary 
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letter from the illustrious octogenarian. The years following were 
chiefly spent in Italy, where she was but little disturbed by the political 
and revolutionary movements which culminated in the revolution of 
1859, though she warmly sympathised with the Italian cause. 

Dr. Somerville died in 1860, and the next year Mrs. Somerville 
planned a new work on Molecular and Microscopic Science. She 
took a great interest in all the movements made to extend facilities 
for a higher education, both classical and scientific, to women. In 
1872 she writes :— 


I am now, in my 92nd year, still able to drive out for several hours; I am 
extremely deaf, and my memory of ordinary events, and especially of the names 
‘of people, is failing, but not for mathematical and scientific subjects. I am still 
able to read books on the higher algebra for four or five hours in the morning, and 
even to solve the problems. Sometimes I find them difficult, but my old obstinacy 
remains, for if I do not succeed to-day I attack them again on the morrow. I also 
enjoy reading about all the new discoveries and theories in the scientific world, and 
on all branches of science. .... The “Blue Peter” has long been flying at my 
foremast, and I must soon expect the signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, 
but it does not disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of my utter unworthiness, 
and profoundly grateful for the innumerable loadiies I have received, I trust in 
the infinite mercy of my Almighty Creator. I have every reason to be thankful 
that my intellect is still unimpaired, and though my strength is weakness, my 
daughters support my tottering steps, and by incessant care and help make the 
infirmities of age so light to me that I am perfectly happy. 


Thus comforted by filial affection, with a soul supported by deep 
religious belief, and a mind cheered and amused by the Theory of 
Differences and Quaternions, this excellent woman passed gently 
away on the morning of November 2gth, 1872. 





Evolution of Life. By. Henry C. Chapman, M. D., member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tue object of Dr. Chapman’s book is summed up in one of the 
concluding paragraphs: “We conclude, from the general theory of 
the Evolution of Life, from the facts brought forward in this chapter 
and in the two preceding ones, that man has descended from an 
animal ; that the remote progenitor of man was an ape, resembling 
the gorilla and chimpanzee ; that the birth-place of man was situated 
somewhere between Southern Asia and Eastern Africa, in Lemuria, if 
such a continent existed ; that myriads of years have rolled by since 
man appeared on the earth ; that the primitive men exhibited a grade 
of organisation lower than the lowest of existing savages ; that the 
different races of men have descended from a common stock ; and 
that the physical, mental, and moral improvement of man is the neces- 
sary consequence of the Evolution of Life.” 

To say that Dr. Chapman establishes the doctrine of evolution and 
its consequences would be far too much. He does not set out to give 
the reader more than a catalogue raisonnée of the heads of the argument, 
and the subject is so vast and the book so brief that the catalogue 
fails to be entirely a descriptive one. The book is, however, im- 
portant in this respect, that it serves for a guide to the later writers 
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upon the subject of the Origin of Species. A great many pcrsons 
have read Darwin’s fascinating books who have failed to read his 
commentators and successors. Dr. Chapman endeavors to bring 
together in a condensed form some of the evidences that have accrued 
since 1858 (the date of Darwin’s essay), in favor of the development 
theory as a proper tentative hypothesis of the creation to be substituted 
in the place of the obsolescent hypothesis of sudden special creation. 
He traces up the plan of life from the simplest monad (which, in his 
opinion, may have easily been spontaneously engendered) through the 
entire process of development and increasing complexity of organism, 
to man, and to civilised man, or the races of men capable of being 
civilised. In his preface he says, and the book permits him to claim 
so much: “We have endeavored to place before the reader, in as 
popular a manner as possible, the most important generalisation in 
reference to the structure of plants and animals, their petrified remains, 
and mode of development, and to point out how the theory of the 
Evolution of Life follows from the facts of anatomy, geology, and em- 
bryology. While we have little new to offer to those who are familiar 
with the works of Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Owen, Huxley, 
Hooker, Lyell, Haeckel, Gegenbaur, Buchner, Vogt, Virchow, Moles- 
chott, Miiller, Rolle, Schleicher, Bleek, Meigs, Gliddon, Leidy, Cope, 
Gray, &c., to the medical and literary world generally, however, whose 
acquaintance with the writings of the distinguished savans just men- 
tioned is necessarily superficial from the nature of their pursuits, we 
offer a brief, but, we hope, a sufficiently detailed account of a subject 
which is not surpassed in interest by any other.” The book presup- 
poses rather too much special knowledge to be exactly detailed 
enough, but it is very clearly and plainly written, is absolutely without 
pretentiousness and flourish, and will doubjless serve an excellent 
purpose in attracting casual readers to the fascinating scientific in- 
quiries of the day. 


The Character of St. Paul. By J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Tus volume consists of a series of lectures delivered orally at the 
University of Cambridge, in England. Unlike most similar effusions, 
especially in this country, they have the advantage of proceeding from 
one thoroughly acquainted with his subject. The previous prepara- 
tion of “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” a work which has become 
standard among the divines of the Church of England, had eminently 
qualified Dr. Howson for his task; and we have here in an easy 
manner, in a smaller space, and in broader outlines some of the 
results of the labor bestowed by him in the compilation of the larger 
work. St. Paul’s tact and presence of mind, his tenderness and sym- 
pathy, his conscientiousness and integrity, thanksgiving and prayer, 
and his noble courage and perseverance, constitute the five character- 
istic traits which the author in as many lectures specially presents to 
the attention of his audience. His comments are apt and in good 
taste, and are forcibly illustrated by some of the most striking inci- 
dents of the Apostle’s life. 
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The awe with which the sincerely pious regard the Apostles, and 
the sacred volume in which their acts are chronicled, are apt to 
diminish our sense of their human character. We are prone to forget 
that they were men, earnest, practical, living men, who took an active 
part in all the events of the age in which they lived, as became those 
who were themselves the prime movers in the greatest revolution 
of manners, thought, and morals that the world has witnessed. 
They lived not to themselves in quiet meditation, but were of the 
world, mingling in its concerns, and engaged aggressively in combat- 
ting evil, and preaching Christ crucified unto all men. 

It is in this treatment of St. Paul’s character as a historical person- 
age that we think Dr. Howson has been especially happy.. Under 
his teaching the reader may learn to know the man without losing 
any of his reverence for the apostle. He is taught to love him for 
the tenderness and sympathy he manifested to others, to admire his 
surprising tact, and gain renewed strength from the contemplation of 
his unflinching integrity and manly courage. Indeed, at a time when 
order and authority, and that which goes with them, reverence, are 
scoffed at, and flippant comments upon virtue and piety pass current 
as wit, such a book as this, full of interest to all and within the ready 
comprehension of even the most ordinary capacity, deserves warm 
praise and the extensive circulation we have no doubt it receives. 

J. BA. 


Count Kostia. A Novel, translated from the French of Victor Cher- 
buliez by O. D. Ashley. New York: Holt & Williams. 


CHERBULIEZ has made a singularly extravagant, inconsequent, and 
fascinating novel of his Count Kostia. The manners developed are 
new and strange enough to be romantic, the incidents, though melo- 
dramatic, are forcible and attractive, and the characters are new and 
strong. Stephane in particular is a very charming person, charmingly 
depicted, and there is an old priest of the Greek church who seems 
to come now for the first time upon the stage of fiction. Cherbuliez 
writes well, describes excellently, and is as pure and cleanly in his 
style and subject-matter as needs to be. There are some most 
dramatic and breathless incidents in the course of the story, and the 
movement, which seems to lag in the beginning, is rapid and sustained 
as the plot begins to be unravelled. 





Verses. By H.H. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


THE very unpretentiousness of this title we thought of good omen 
before we opened the book, and it was a true augury. We ought, we 
suppose, to know something of the lady who veils her personality he- 
hind these two modest initials ; but we do not, except so far as she 
reveals herself in these poems. These, however, are quite enough to 
stamp the writer not only as a genuine poet, but one of no common 
merit. 

These pieces are mostly of the meditative sort ; studies of the deli- 
cate shades of emotion, the deeper regions of introspection, but never 
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obscure or forced. Sometimes their deep tenderness reminds one of 
Mrs. Browning, and at others their spirituality seems akin to that of 
Herbert ; but it is always the heart and soul of the author alone — 
no foreign inspiration. 

Several legends or mystical pieces occur in the book, handled in a 
very masterly manner, such as “ Zhe Ballad of the King’s Singer,” 
“ Ballad of the Gold Country,” “The Singer's Hills,” “ The Abbot 
Paphnutius,” of which we should like to give a specimen, but they are 
too long for insertion., We will find room, however, for a shorter one: 


CORONATION, 


At the king’s gate the subtle noon 

Wove filmy yellow nets of sun ; 
Into the drowsy snare too soon 

The guards fell one by one. ; 
Through the king’s gate, unquestioned then, 

beggar went, and laughed —“ This brings 

Me chance, at last, to see if men 

Fare better, being kings.” 


The king sat bowed beneath the crown, 
Propping his face with listless hand ; 

Watching the hour-glass shifting down 
Too slow its shining sand. 


Poor man, what wouldst thou have of me?” 
The beggar turned, and, pitying, 
Replied, like one in dream: “Of thee, 
Nothing. I want the king.” 


Up rose the king, and from his head 
Shook off the crown and threw it by: 
‘© man, thou must have known,’’,he said, 
“A greater king than I.” 


Through all the gates, unquestioned then, 
Went king and beggar, hand in hand. 
Whispered the king, “Shall I know when 

Before is throne I stand?” 


The beggar taughed. Free winds in haste 
Were wiping from the king’s hot brow ° 

The crimson lines his crown had traced: 
“This is his presence now.” 


At the king’s gate the crafty noon 
Unwove its yellow nets of sun: 

Out of their sleep in terror soon 
The guards waked one by one, 


“Ho there! Ho there! has no man seen 

The king?” The cry ran to and fro; 

Beggar and king, they laughed, I ween, 
The laugh that free men know. 


On the king’s gate the moss grew gray: 

The king came not. They called him dead; 
And made ‘his eldest son one day 

Slave in his father’s stead, 
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Here is a touching fancy, beautifully expressed :— 


LIFTED OVER. 


As tender mothers guiding baby steps, 

When places come at which the tiny feet 

Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 

Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 

So did Our Father watch the precious boy 

Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on: 

He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 

Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, and lifting the dear child, 
Who smiled at leaving me, He put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 

Him wait for me. Shall I not then be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake? 


Before taking leave of H. H., we must thank her for preserving the 
sense of the true dignity of the poet’s calling, whether singing to the 
many or the few. She has not found it necessary to go to the tap- 
room for heroes, nor to the euchre-table for incident ; and she has 
felt— what there seems at this moment a tendency to forget — that 
pure and noble emotion is only fitly clothed in pure and noble words. 
It is true, beauty may shine through rags ; but the rags only disfigure 
the beauty, they do not add to it. 





Bibie, or Two Little Wooden Shoes. By “Ouida.” Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A sIMPLE and touching story of a young Flemish girl, an orphan, 
whom a French painter selects as a model for a Gretchen that is to 
throw into the shade that of Ary Scheffer. Partly from vanity and partly 
to develop the girl’s character so as to bring her nearer the Gretchen 
of his imagination, he allows her to love him, thinking that, as he 
never attempts, even by a word, to sully her innocence, he is doing 
her no harm. That the story ends sadly, the reader sees from the 
first ; but the catastrophe is not marred by over-straining for effect. 

Some say that “Ouida” has many literary sins to answer for. If 
this be so, this pure, tender, and pathetic story should be allowed to 
cancel some. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


' ] ‘HAT eccentrico-practical philosopher, Benjamin, Count Rumford, 

and that writer of very wooden epics, Joel Barlow, conspired to 
persuade the world that a uniform diet of mush, polenta, suppawn, or 
hasty pudding, as the preparation has been variously styled, was a neces- 
sary preliminary to the era of progress, happiness and equality that was to 
succeed the American Revolution. The world, however, was deaf as the 
adder to the farinaceous fascination, and stuck to its dining and wining, 
even while chaos prevailed in most other matters. The heads of kings 
and nobles dropped into the basket; the very calendar was exploded, and 
men ordered to date from the year I, as if the new heavens and the new 
earth had been made, yet even in France the faith in four courses and a 
dessert was never shaken. 

Metaphorically speaking, the Manchester school in English politics has 
succeeded where Barlow and Rumford failed. It has reduced Great 
Britain to a universal, simple, and absolute regimen, so that it may be said 
that now-a-days all Englishmen are forced to eat mush of the same con- 
sistence, with spoons of a common measure. Some burn their mouths, 
and some cry, and some curse while eating, but they eat all the same. 
What we mean is simply this, that the influence of the Manchester school 
with their peace-policy, and their system of gauging honors equally with 
profits, heart-beats equally with muscle-tension, by the scale of 2. 5. @., has 
taken the fire and passion and spirit out of the Englishman of to-day. 
The utilitarian logic of Bentham and Cobden and Mill rests heavier on the 
English soul than the shadow of the stick on Prussian soldier or Russian 
moujik. 

Lynch-law may be a bad thing —a terrible remedy for a terrible disease 
—but it is not the worst thing. It is a worse thing when a people is 
emasculated by over-policing and frozen by utilitarianism. Mr. Gladstone 
dreams of Fuventus Mundi, and refreshes himself by studying the divine 
wrath of Achilles, though Homer himself tells us that it was “destructive,” 
not productive. But if you were to pull Mr. Gladstone’s nose in the street, 
he would call a policeman. The London papers some time ago were full 
of accounts of brutal assaults in the streets in open day, sometimes on 
women, and the passers-by, instead of rushing to help, stood still and 
bawled “police!” These are they who cry out in horror (not unmixed 
with admiration) at the fierce civilisation of our borders, where each man 
stands ready at all times to guard his own life with his own hand. These 
are they who when the gas goes out, or the policemen strike, or Odgers’s 
roughs defy the government and society generally in Hyde Park, hurry 
home, double-lock their front doors, and write to the 7imes doleful com- 

laints of the parlous state of affairs. In short, the England of to-day is a 

ned turkey, rich, succulent, plump, but flabby and tremulous as the jelly 
that garnishes it; and yet this is the land on which no victor’s foot has 
stepped, no conquering banner flown for eight hundred years. 

The cause of this degeneracy, this desiccation of spirit, is not far to 
seek. The policeman’s club has acquired so much weight that it is like 
Tarquin’s rod that beheaded all the tall flowers. This dead level of order 
is maintained because it pays; and Manchesterised England, entering 
everything in ledgers, and counting all costs in £. s. @, has come to 
consider everything that does not pay, directly or indirectly, in coin, an 
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excrescence to be prumed away. Keep the balances all right, pay your 
butcher and baker, meet your notes at maturity, and you may walk erect 
and elate among men, a.freeborn Briton. This is all irrefragable logic, 
and no one can dispute its cogency from the book-keeper’s point of view. 
If your enemy meet you in Regent Street and void his rheum upon your 
beard, a little soap and water will wash it off, and wherein have you taken 
harm? Whereas if you smite the offender upon the nose, you may get 
your eyes bunged, — coat torn, be arrested for breaking that sacrosanct 
palladium, the public peace, may miss a business appointment, and lose 
money. If a man runs off with your wife, pursue him with a writ instead 
of a Derringer, and make a hole in his bank-book, not his body. If Russia 
wants Persia, if Germany wants Belgium, let them go as Hanover and 
Holstein went, for a war will kill all our profits and put the balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger. Let others fight, as it seems their nature to; 
we in thrice-blessed neutrality will sell them munitions impartially, and 
take the carrying trade. O foolish belligerents, fight if you must; but buy, 
O buy, your powder and guns of me, the pacific Friend of Humanity ! 
After all, there is perhaps less of real profit in this sort of thing than 
Manchester fondly supposes. When the selfish crust of custom gets hard 
and baked, the central fires die out beneath. When the heart ceases to 
beat, dissolution is at hand. It is good for a man to flame into fierce anger 
sometimes, It puts him face to face with his naked soul, and makes him 
see what manner of creature he is, and what manhood itself means; it 
furbishes up his rusty individuality, and prepares it to do him new and 
better service. And so it is good for a community now and then to break 
through the crust and reach down to touch once more that primeval rock, 
the old central granite of moral instinct. England was so stirred at the 
Sepoy insurrection, but the elements have congealed again, and the crust 
is as hard as ever; so hard that when Gov. Eyre with swift promptness 
stamps out a Jamaica insurrection, instead of giving him a civic crown, men 


club purses to prosecute him for not waiting till a new Cawnpore business 
had warmed them up to the killing point. Perhaps it is not altogether for 
evil that Russia is steadily advancing upon India, and the proletariat up- 
heaving the crust at the centre. It may be that what the old country most 
needs is a desperate tug of war, or a heart-high tide of revolution. 


TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 
Dedicated to the Family of General R. E. Lee. 


O mournful South! still thy afflictions fall 
With heavy hand—still frown the darkened skies, 
And o’er thy Chieftain’s home the shadow lies 
Deeper and deeper, till the triple pall 
Enfold great father, wife and daughter, all! 
But with a sunset glow, half light, half gloom, 
Bends Immortality to gird each tomb 
With Fame’s eternal, ever-during wall! 
Thank God that in this world’s last crumbling stage, 
When Wrong grows rampant, and the holier Right, 
Beaten, betrayed, and crushed from age to age, 
No more can live, even yet can die aright; 
When the great “pure in heart” from Wrong’s dire rage 
May mount to loftier realms and. bask in heavenly light! 


MAryY FAITH FLoypb. 














